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“The Musical 
Talent of 
Sunday Vespers 


GEORGE SHACKLEY, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR OF SUNDAY 
VESPERS 


Supporting the popular radio ministry of Dr. Paul E. Scherer 
during summer Sunday afternoons (4:00-4:30 P. M., E. D. S. T., 
from N. B. Cs WJZ, New York) are the five musicians pictured 
here. Their rendition of “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” is the 
music which identifies this world-encircling program. Lutherans 
in many states have expressed their delight in the understanding 
and satisfying way in which the mixed quartette sings this and other 
majestic Lutheran chorals. The National Broadcasting Company’s 
determination to keep the music of its religious programs up to 
the highest possible standard is clearly shown in Sunday Vespers. 
Not only is the musicianship of Director Shackley and the singers 
of a superior sort but, also, their ability to get themselves into 
the spirit of Dr. Scherer’s message for the day adds unity and 
motion to the broadcast. 

All the facilities of N: B. C. and Dr. Scherer’s services are avail- 
able gratis to the Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee which 
sponsors Sunday Vespers. But one of the major items on the Com- 
mittee’s budget is the salaries of the musical talent. Persons inter- 
ested in aiding with the financial support of this program should 
send contributions to our Mr. S. F. Telleen, Room 50, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Church and State at Prayer 


THE LUTHERAN again conveys to pastors and congre- 
gations of the United Lutheran Church in America the 
summons to united prayer next Sunday, September 8. 
In obeying the call we are responding to the official 
request of President F. H. Knubel. He, it will be remem- 
bered, has been the mediant of the President of the 
United States who asks the Christian citizens of his 
government to pray God that peace may once more be 
established among the nations of the earth. 

As was remarked a week ago, this is a combined ap- 
proach to the people whereby the two great organisms 
of mankind, church and state, express a common wish. 
The partnership is a most fitting one. “The Powers that. 
be,” that is, the governments of the nations; and the 
community of believers in Jesus Christ, that is, the 
church; owe their existence and their powers to the 
Creator of heaven and earth. That the state originates 
in the will for order with which man is creatively en- 
dowed and that the church has been instituted to pro- 
claim the way of redemption from death to life require 
distinction of administration but community of purpose. 
There can be no hesitancy on the part of the Christian 
citizen to respond to this summons to prayer. On the 
contrary, we must put at the command of our officials 
the grace obtainable when believers “agree on earth as 
concerning anything that they shall ask,” in our Lord’s 
name. 


That united prayer on the part of the Christian cit- 
izens will be heard at the throne of grace is not subject 
to doubt. That peace will eventually be restored every 
believer in our Lord is firmly convinced. Only the atti- 
tude of mind and heart on the part of the petitioners 
will deserve consideration. We offer the comment that 
what has already occurred has been divinely permitted. 
The sinning of nations appears to create inequalities of 
privilege and injustice of treatment that produce inter- 
national hatreds and resort to war. There are broken 
promises solemnly made upon which God’s blessing was 
invoked. Disregard of them was a betrayal of the grace 
that led to agreements. 

Nations in their corporate acts and policies, like indi- 
viduals, are subject to the principle, “Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

We should pray for such a dedication of man to the 
higher stewardships of the earth’s resources as will 
impel his reluctance to employ war. The failure of 
twenty years ago must be acknowledged as discourag- 
ing but not as a ground for abandoning the will to peace. 
America’s position in international affairs must be 
sought as an answer to the prayers of its people and 
their willingness to be obedient to a high mission. May 
we not pray for the grace to influence the nations peace- 
ward because it is the divine will that wars should 
cease unto the ends of the earth? 
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yy Chase in The News 


THE PRINTING PRESS still rates as the Number One ser- 
vant of the Church, and church papers are the most 
valuable conveyers of church news and information. 

That’s the conclusion one reaches in studying the 
latest plans of a number of church bodies. 

A new weekly paper with a circulation of 300,000 is 
proposed for the Methodist Church. As editor, Roy L. 
Smith, now pastor of the First Methodist Church of 
Los Angeles, has been chosen. Seven regional weekly 
papers will be combined in the new periodical. 

Presbyterians will have a new weekly newspaper, 
called The Church Times, it has been announced by the 
publishers of the bi-weekly Presbyterian Tribune. “The 
Church Times will be edited and printed in the most 
modern newspaper style from the standpoint of beau- 
tiful typography and scientific journalism,” the an- 
nouncement states. 

It was recently reported in Time that “the Roman 
Catholic press in the United States numbers 139 news- 
papers, 197 magazines, a total circulation of 7,000,000— 
a big orchestra, with plenty of brass and percussion.” 

“Broadly speaking, the gifts of Southern Baptists have 
increased in proportion to the circulation of their 
papers,’ stated The Watchman-Examiner, Northern 
Baptist weekly. “Of course, people only give when 
they are informed. Increase the circulation of The 
Watchman-Examiner 100,000 and you will increase the 
income of our Boards $1,000,000.” 

It might pay our church to investigate reasons for 
apparent indifference to the pitifully small circulation 
of our papers. 


As Others See Us 

Ir’s always reassuring to learn that there are people 
in other churches who think that we Lutherans deserve 
admiration. “The Lutheran Church is growing in 
strength and influence year by 
year,” writes an individual from 
McKeesport, Pa., in a recent 


gational paper. “The Lutheran 
churches of this area maintain 
in Pittsburgh an inner mission 
institute operating under a 
budget of forty thousand dol- 
lars; their young people are 
under steady challenge for lay 
life service as sisters, dea- 
conesses, through the Motherhouse. Every Lutheran 
home is under constant demand for cast-off clothes and 
other articles, or money gifts, to alleviate the horror of 
the slums.” This statement is given as evidence of the 
efficiency of centralized administration in the Lutheran 
Church. 

And while we settle back comfortably to enjoy com- 
pliments from our brothers, here’s something from the 
Roman Catholic weekly, America. It came up in com- 
ment on the strong stand taken in The Walther League 
Messenger against marriage of Lutherans with Cath- 


issue of The Advance, Congre- . 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


olics. “‘The Lutherans have always been the most rigid 
and logical of all the Protestant sects,” says America. 


Texas Sunday Schools 

TExas is a big state, and Baptist Sunday schools down 
there seem to be big also. On a recent Sunday the at- 
tendance in a number of churches was as follows: First, 
Dallas—2,258; Cliff Temple, Dallas—1,984; First, 
Amarillo—1,744; First, San Antonio—1,668. Four more 
totaled above 1,200. 


A College Church 

STUDENTS coming to college from Christian homes are 
usually loyal church members. They have been active 
in their congregations before they leave for school. 
Then come four years in a college town. The young 
people attend the local church, but do not feel part of 
it. They have no membership responsibiities in it, and 
are not really part of the community in which the church 
is located. 

Students maintain membership in the churches back 
home, but attend them only during vacations. 

The result, states Ralph Cooper Hutchison in the 
United Presbyterian, is that the college student receives 
a four-year training in religious irresponsibility. This 
comes at the most critical and formative period of life. 

An experiment has been in progress at Washington 
and Jefferson College for five years. There a student 
church is organized. Members are those students who 


have brought their letters from their home churches,’ 


or have joined on confession of faith. The officers, 
boards, choir, and organist are students. 

Faculty members and townspeople do not belong to 
this student church. The church is fully recognized in 
its denomination, and has full authority and respon- 
sibility for all functions of a church and for missionary 
and welfare work. 

Results: Young people go back home after graduation 
with increased church loyalty. Some students not for- 
merly interested in churches become active members 
of the campus congregation. 


Episcopal Divorces 2 

Tue divorce laws of the Episcopal Church will be up 
for debate at the coming General Convention in Kansas 
City in October. The Living Church, Episcopal weekly, 
has conducted a survey of opinion on the subject. 
Thirty-two per cent of the clergy who responded, and 
thirty-eight per cent of the laity, endorse the present 
provision for remarriage only after divorce for adultery. 

Nineteen per cent of the clergy and thirteen per cent 
of the laity would not allow remarriage under any cir- 
cumstances. Forty-nine per cent of the clergy and forty- 
nine per cent of the laity would grant permission for 
remarriage after divorce for any cause, when approved 
by church authority. 


And an Episcopal President 

Tuat’s certain, as candidates of both major parties 
are members of the Episcopal Church according to an 
item in The Churchman. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Among the results credited to the recent Havana 
Conference, one of the very best seems to have failed 
of the publicity it deserved. It was a very modest 
proposal for “Pan-American Christmas Gifts” to the 
destitute orphans, mothers and homeless and hopeless 
refugees of the war-torn nations of Europe and Asia. 
It found a quick response in the hearts of the Latin- 
American delegates, and so it was decided that a coin- 
a-meal globe should be placed, as nearly as possible, 
on every dining-table in the twenty-one American re- 
publics, with the request that each time a family par- 
took of “a bountiful, unrationed meal,” “a coin of grati- 
tude” should be placed in the globe “with which to buy 
food and clothing,” to provide Christmas gifts for those 
who would “otherwise hunger and perish.” It was a 
heartening plan, amid those other plans that called 
only for “self-defense,” especially since it is estimated 
that by Christmas time there will be at least 25,000,000 
non-combatant civilians without firesides, let alone 
Christmas trees and gifts for children. In the end per- 
haps the most effective of all plans for national preserva- 
tion may be this plan to share Christmas. That festival 
of renewed hope seems far off just now, but the present 
time is needed to make its gifts and spirit effective. 


Suggestions for a United States of Europe have be- 
come so frequent and persistent that proposed designs 
for its super-national emblem should be very much in 
order. Considering what they have been doing to each 
other, it would seem that a bi-colored flag of black and 
blue would be especially appropriate. P. S—This sug- 
gestion is not original. It comes from an expert authority 
in the handing out of these colors—none other than that 
militant advocate of all that’s Irish, the Dublin Opinion. 


“Bewtee Shoppes” (the latest word torture) may 
soon be subject to the investigations of the Vigilantes, 
the F. B. 1., the Dies Committee, and the combined land, 
sea and air forces of the U. S. of A. Foreboding word 
has come from Honolulu (July 18) that M. L. Hix, a 
barber at America’s largest Pacific aviation center, 
Hickman Field, demonstrated to army officers there how 
easily secret agents could deliver code messages’ by 
means of a lady’s coiffure. With a system of curls and 
waves, turning left and right, up and down and slant- 
wise, he wrote the message, “Blow up power plant,” on 
the head of a Hickman Field bookkeeper. The barber 
asserts that he can thus fashion 200 words in a single 
headdress. If then, as war hysteria grows tense, you 
women find yourselves rudely stared at, or suddenly find 
exploratory fingers in your back hair, just realize that it 
is your coiffure that is attracting attention, and be 
startled or thrilled, according to the way it appeals to 
you. (It is possible that there has been a mis-spelling 
of the barber’s name; it just may be spelled h-o-a-x.) 


When Recently (July 23) England abandoned the 
“hush-hush” policy imposed upon its citizens, and the 
severe censorship on their ancient right to “speak out 
of turn” as they pleased, it showed a confidence in its 
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people that has been vindicated by a steadily rising 
morale under the most trying situation that has con- 
fronted England in centuries. Although the authorities 
had formerly tried to minimize the worst effects of 
repression by the mobilization of a “Silent Column” and 
the establishment of a “Mr. Sensible” in every block, 
the withholding of information from a people who had 
always been used to the time-honored rights of self- 
governing citizens to know “what was going on” created 
an overwhelming sense of impending disaster. This, it 
is gratefully declared by a relieved government, has 
almost entirely disappeared. That is one of the superior 
excellences to be attributed to a really representative 
government; its citizens have better staying qualities in 
times of crisis. 


The Russian Soviet is reported (August 12) to have 
abolished political commissars from their military forces. 
Heretofore, for each commander of armed men a po- 
litical commissar of equal authority was appointed, 
whose countersigning of any order was necessary be- 
fore the command could become effective. That indi- 
cated the Stalin organization’s suspicion of the loyalty 
of its military forces, and led in the near past to the 
deplorable mass removal of Russia’s experienced com- 
manders. This order suggests that Stalin is either no 
longer apprehensive of organized revolt or that the sit- 
uation in Europe demands a more concentrated com- 
mand by the military for Russia’s protection, or both. 
Russia is evidently giving serious consideration to 
Molotov’s prediction that the present European conflict 
was leading into “a world imperialist war” . . . in which, 
naturally, Stalin will want to have his share of the spoils. 
It may be recalled that Napoleon’s powers and successes 
increased rapidly after he had accomplished the recall 
of the deputies appointed from political headquarters in 
Paris to accompany and control the actions of France’s 
armies than in the field. 


That the Tenderizing of meat has attained large pro- 
portions may be judged by the statement that 500,000 
pounds of the tenderizing agent, the tropical papaya 
plant, are now being imported annually to render that 
service. Those who like the “chaw” taken out of their 
meat will be particularly interested in this export. They 
may even become anxious over the possible dislocation 
of this traffic through further embargoes, or other dis- 
turbances along the sea lanes. For their comfort let it 
be recorded that scientists in the University of Cali- 
fornia have discovered that the juice of the common 
milkweed can perform the same service just as well. 
Though the papaya furnishes a richer source of the 
tenderizing element at present, it is suggested that a 
scientific cultivation of our milkweed pest will make it, 
for all tenderizing purposes, an equal of the papaya. 
Here is another chance to turn our weeds into a prom- 
ising commercial asset. However, something ought to be 
said, in all humaneness, on behalf of our teeth; for their 
happiness and well-being, not to mention our comfort, 
they still need to have regular and vigorous exercise. 
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Teach All..... 


Executive Secretary Rhyne 
Calls U. L. C. A. 
Congregations to Programs 


and Projects of 
Parish Education Month 


Matthew 28: 19, 20. “Go ye therefore, and make dis- 
ciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. 


THERE is something dramatic about the word “go.” 


Like the crack of the revolver or the sound of the 
whistle, the starter uses it to send the runners into the 
race. “On your mark!” “Get set!” ‘“Go!!” And the 
racers are off. 


“Go” also is used to encourage the runners right down 
to the finishing line. Enthusiastic spectators standing 
around the cinder path support their chosen contes- 
tants with shouts of “Go!” “Go!” “Go!!” The nearer 
the goal, the more enthusiastically they shout. They 
never stop encouraging them until the race is won. 


Jesus used this word “go” when He started His 
Church on the great mission of teaching. With a ring 
in His voice He first gave the signal, and the encourage- 
ment of that message keeps urging His followers and 
His congregations to teach. Go! Go! Go teach! Don’t 
sit idly by waiting for boys and girls to come to your 
Sunday schools. Don’t make announcements that con- 
firmation classes will be started and simply expect the 
young people to come. Don’t start Children of the 
Church groups, Luther Leagues, Brotherhoods, Women’s 
Missionary Societies, and weekday church schools and 
passively depend upon potential members to rush for- 
ward. They may not come. Go! Go to the people! Go 
teach! 


The Command Awaited 


When Jesus told His followers to go make disciples 
of all nations by baptizing and teaching, the occasion 
must have been as tense as that which grips both spec- 
tators and contestants as the racers kneel to hear the 
signal, “Go!” Jesus had finished His work on earth. 
He was going away. He was ready to deliver His last 
message to those whom He had called. The situation 
was filled with tension. But it was no ordinary foot 
race into which He hurled His disciples. In words which 
describe the whole great educational task of the Church 
in a single sentence, He launched His disciples on a 
mission which will never end, but in which all of His 
followers should put, and keep putting, the very best 
of their energy, their wisdom, and their spirit. Go! “Go 
ye therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
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them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” In this single 
sentence Jesus gave one of the most comprehensive and 
compelling descriptions of the whole educational task ot 
the Church in the Scriptures. Someone has said that 
it is the Magna Charta—the Great Charter—of the 
Christian Church. 

In that commission Jesus says that every Christian 
should be a teacher. Go ye. When Jesus called the 
fishermen by the Sea of Galilee He promised to make 
them fishers of men. When He issued the call to come 
He was looking down through the years to the time 
when He would say, “Go.” In every call to Christian life 
there is the beginning of a commission to teach. One 
need not be a Sunday school teacher to teach. Leader- 
ship in The Children of the Church, in the Luther 
League, in the Brotherhood, in the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, in the confirmation class, in the weekday 
school, in the home as a parent, and even in the com- 
munity through personal Christian influence is teaching. 
Go ye! Every Christian a teacher. 

In that commission Jesus says that everyone should 
be taught. Begin in your Jerusalem; but don’t stop there. 
In almost every home there is some untaught member, 
in every community there are the religiously illiterate, 
even some members of the Church are untaught. Many 
congregations plan their educational activities to reach 


their own membership without a thought for the un- 


reached. But Jesus said, “Go!” Carrying the program 
to the unreached is one of the marks of Christian educa- 
tion. Go ye! Teach everyone. 


All the Truth 

In that commission Jesus says teach all the truth. 
Teaching them all things whatsoever I commanded you. 
The words, the faith, the life which Jesus gave are to 
be made, in all their fullness, the possession, the faith, 
and the life of everyone. None yet has ever received 
them, in all their fullness. None ever will; but the Church 
must keep on in its efforts to realize the goal. The 
fullness of Christ’s message, the fullness of Christ the 


possession of everyone is the teaching goal of the 


Church. Go ye! Teach all the truth. 

In that commission Jesus says teach with all power. 
Anticipating that the teaching knowledge, ability, and 
skill of His followers would not be adequate for the 
task He adds a promise to His commission. Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world. The 
promise of His presence is the proffer of His power in 
the task. Preceding the commission Jesus announces 
that all authority in heaven and on earth has been given 
unto Him. Therefore “Go! and I will be with you.” 
What the Church, what Christians lack in power Christ 
will furnish. Go ye! Teach with all power. 

Back on that auspicious day in Palestine Jesus gave 
the signal, “Go!” His disciples took it up and His fol- 
lowers ever afterward have continued it. But the task 
is not finished. Today the Church is crying words of 
encouragement to every Christian and to every congre- 
gation—Go ye! Everyone teach! Teach everyone! Teach 
all the truth! Teach with all power! Teach all! 


ot ae, 
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Sing The Gospel 


Recovery of Lost Treasures of Harmony Advocated 


By Pastor PauL E. HUFFMAN, Baltimore, Md. 


One of the most tragic facts in the development of the 
Lutheran Church in America is that she has not held 
fast to the great musical tradition that sprang up 
simultaneously with the Lutheran Reformation itself. 
Instead, our congregations have, for the most part, used 
Anglican music which, though fine in its sphere, is not 
well adapted to the expression of Lutheran thought and 
feeling. The stately and rugged chorales alone are able 
to express the deepest and richest of that which the 
heart, stirred by the spirit of Luther, feels. 

Many of our German congregations have used the 
chorales, and still do; but they have not helped as they 
should, because they were used in their original Ger- 
man form. Indeed, it may not be too much to think that 
in this form they were often a hindrance because they 
limited congregations to German when they should have 
begun to serve English-speaking America much sooner. 
The chorales needed to be translated into English and 
edited and thus adapted to our American needs. 

This important work of Americanizing the chorales 
has begun, thanks to a few great Lutheran musicians in 
America who first edited them, and then, with their 
college choirs, have sung them so as to inspire and 
teach their use among us. Notable among these are men 
like Buszin, Lundquist, Christiansen, Snyder, and Carl 
Pfatteicher. Their work has disproved the often re- 
peated assertion that German music was all right for 
Germany and Germans, but Americans need something 
different. If Americans learn to use it, they, too, can be 
blessed by it like the Germans, for the chorales speak 
a universal language and express a universal feeling; 
they are more than “German” chorales. The greatest 
immediate need is for better translations of texts. 


Next the Congregations 

While these men have begun a great work through 
their editions and choir concerts, the real job still re- 
mains to be done; namely, bringing this music into our 
congregational worship. It can be truly said that it is 
nowhere else at home. For this purpose it was created. 
Just as certain music was created for the concert hall 
or music chamber, this music was designed to aid the 
soul in expressing its faith. Each type of music has its 


purpose and its corresponding 
place, and when removed into 
other surroundings its beauty and 
usefulness disappear; each has its 
spirit and must be reproduced in 
that spirit or else it is unsuccess- 
ful. This music must be produced 
among the assembled people of God whose ears and 
hearts are attuned to God’s word, because it exists to 
express the Word of God—this is what the congrega- 
tion needs and is waiting for. Here, then, it should and 
must be sung. 

When music will do this, it can justify almost any 
place in any worshipful gathering of Christian people. 
It can fill a large or a small place in the service as the 
need may arise. Indeed, if it truly expresses God’s 
Word powerfully, we can see no reason why it might 
not, on occasion, entirely take the place of the sermon; 
but, of course, one must be sure that it will perform the 
same, or approximately the same, purpose. And in con- 
sidering this, one must make sure that the people will 
receive it as a presentation of the Word, and not as a 
concert such as one would go to a concert hall to hear. 


PAUL E. HUFFMAN, 
D.D. 


The Practical Problem 

We recognize that every congregation is somewhat 
different from every other one, and so no one formula 
can be made to fit all churches. It seems reasonable, 
however, to suppose, that the first step toward the ac- 
complishment of this goal in musical matters will be for 
the pastors themselves to assume the leadership, not 
necessarily for direction of choirs, but for the movement 
itself. The reason for this is that the starting point is 
a religious one—theological, if you please. We start with 
the Word of God and the music follows. 

Where can we turn for leadership of our congrega- 
tions in a movement like this but to the pastors? 
Musicianship is secondary because everything that is 
used and sung must first meet the Word-of-God test, 
and then we can see whether the music to which it is 
set is adequate or not. We have musicians a-plenty who 
are well enough trained to perform the technicalities 
of the music if only they understand the Gospel which 
the music is designed to express. 
Our greatest Lutheran musicians 
have been those who were either 
trained in theology or who worked 
directly under the influence of, and 
in the warmest co-operation with 
pastors who were theologically 
trained. In this connection the 
names of many great musicians, 
notably Walther, who worked side 
by side with Luther, could be sug- 
gested. He (Luther) furnished the 
spirit and many of the words, and 
they the musical form. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Among Ourselves |. 


The Women’s Group and the 


Calendar of Causes 


Have you ever attended a women’s meeting where 
they talk about nothing but money? If you have, I 
am safe in guessing that you came home with a head- 
ache. I am also safe in guessing that it wasn’t a mis- 
sionary meeting. 

The Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Lutheran Church has very wisely worked out programs 
which place education and devotion on a par with con- 
tributions. 

Other women’s groups—call them Ladies’ Aids, 
Women’s Auxiliaries, or more distinctively, Parish So- 
cieties—have no national organization. The program of 
each individual society must be worked out by its Pro- 
gram Committee and the pastor of the congregation. 
Sometimes they make a good job of it; sometimes they 
let it slide. 

The Calendar of Causes makes an excellent basis for 
the programs of the Parish Society. As you doubtless 
know, it assigns some special phase of the work of the 
church to be considered each month. Thus a society 
following this calendar gives its members a well rounded 
picture of the major causes of the church, and keeps 
its meetings in tune with those of the rest of the parish. 
In September the whole parish will be considering the 
subject of Parish Education. In October it will think 
of the work of the Board of Social Missions. In Novem- 
ber, Stewardship will be the topic. 

To show how this calendar can suggest programs for 
the Parish Society, I have worked out one for Sep- 
tember. It requires no outside speaker, and only mate- 
rials that should already be in the possession of every 
congregation. 


A Program for Parish Education Month 


Hymn. “O Word of God Incarnate.” 

Current Events. A summary by one of the members of 
some timely article in THE LuTHERAN. The freer and 
more personal the summary, the more interesting it 
will be. 

Scripture reading. Matthew 28 :16-20. From this por- 
tion of Scripture comes the phrase, “Teach All,” which 
the Parish and Church School Board has chosen for 
this year’s slogan. 

Topic for discussion. “Education in Our Parish.” Do 
we “Teach All” to the best of our ability? 

1. Guide and Standard in Parish Education shown 
and explained by a Sunday school teacher. 

2. Announcement of Children of the Church course 
by a leader. 

3. Announcement of programs of the Luther League, 
Brotherhood, and Missionary Society by well in- 
formed people. 

4, Announcement of Catechetical and Leadership 
Training Classes by the Pastor. 

5. General discussion of ways to improve the edu- 
cational set-up. Are any groups being missed? 
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Are we using the most effective methods and 
materials? Are we getting co-operation from the 
homes of our parish? Have a mother, a Sunday 
school teacher and a Children of the Church 
leader prepared to enter into the discussion. 
Collect. No. 49 in the Common Service Book. 
Hymn. “Lord, Speak to Me That I May Speak.” 


You're Only Young Once 


“LET HIM SLEEP. After all, he’s only young once!” 

“T know we can’t afford it, but he’s only young once.” 

“Of course, he should have had better sense, but he’s 
only young once.” 

Parents use the phrase to mean, “He may be selfish, 
inconsiderate or lazy, but we love him and we hope 
that age will give him a better sense of values. In the 
meantime, we enjoy letting him do as he likes.” 

The phrase, “You’re only young once,” has another 
meaning that is entirely different. It means, “You have 
right now a vision, a zeal, an energy, a straightforward- 
ness, a lack of inhibition that will never again be yours. 
Use your energy now to drive directly toward your 
goal, or you may be too late.” 

I speak feelingly, because I belong to the generation 
that missed the boat. We knew that our country should 
be in the World Court and in the League of Nations. 
When we tried to do something about it, we ran into 
a blank wall of adult resistance. “No more European 
entanglements,” we were told. “A World Court with- 
out armed force behind it is useless. We will never 
again interfere in the affairs of Europe.” 

And what did my generation do? A few of us wasted 
good energy beating the air and going off into self- 
righteous tirades that antagonized our elders without 
convincing them of our sincerity or our common sense. 
The rest of us sat down to “wait till we were older and 
had more influence.” We became involved in our own 
affairs, and little by little, maturity, with its ability to 
see two or three or four sides to every question, was 
upon us and we were no longer sure of our vision or 


-of the goal it had shown us. The older generation won, 


and the United States had no voice in straightening 
out injustices in Europe. 

We missed the boat and, in all probability, that boat 
will not be back in our lifetime. 

How about your boat? Are you sure it is going in 
the right direction? Are you sure it is strong enough 
to meet every emergency? There have been some bad 
shipwrecks from going to sea in shaky boats. If you 
are sure of your destination and the means of trans- 
portation, it is up to you to take the rest of us along. 

World peace, a just economic order in our own coun- 
try, inter-racial respect, prevention of crime, clean 
politics, and real Democracy—these are all desirable 
to the Christian who appreciates the social implications 
of the Gospel. Since I do not belong to your generation, 
I cannot be sure which you consider most important. 
I hope you will not fritter away your energy by going 
after all of them at once. Pick your objective and go 
after it! After all you’re only young once! 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife 


School Days 


The Lathrop Family Starts a New Chapter 


THE HOUSE is naturally quiet. From the third floor 
comes the sound of my husband’s typewriter. Other- 
wise, all is silent. 

I have plenty to do, but I can’t shake off the feeling 
of expectancy that haunts me as I move through the 
empty rooms. 

The children looked so cute as they started off this 
morning, carrying their empty schoolbags. Mark is an 
old-timer now. He strutted along, full of self-impor- 
tance, with Joan trailing in his wake. He likes her 
admiration, but in public a fourth grader must main- 
tain his supremacy over a first grader—and a girl 
at that! 

I wonder at what age a little boy discovers that he 


is superior to little girls, indeed superior to all woman- 


kind. Even among Christian people who like to point 
with pride to the achievements of women in the Chris- 
tian era, there is a feeling that men are really a superior 
race who allow women to play they are equals. Even 
nine-year-old Mark likes to refer to the “men of the 
family” in a tone that puts Joan and me in a different 
class. 

“How would you like to be a real little man and help 
mother?” was for many years a magic formula that I 
used with great success. I must admit I have fostered 
the idea for my own purposes. I only hope I haven’t 
made it possible for some young woman to use a 
variation on the same theme in days to come. It takes 
a strong man to resist a weak woman when she makes 
up her mind what course of action she wants him to take. 
I am not really worried about Mark, however, for he 
has a strong streak of independence that will keep him 
from being anyone’s parrot. 

That’s another trait I am trying to encourage in him 
without letting it get out of bounds. Hitting a happy 
medium is sometimes difficult. Showing him that it is 
sometimes a good thing to soft-pedal his own opinions, 
while encouraging him to think for himself, keeps my 
own mind on the alert. 

This school year will give him his first real taste of 
“homework.” I will need to be especially tactful. To 
get him to do his work regularly, willingly and without 
relying on adult supervision, is my aim. I will not be 
one of those mothers who sits over her child while he 
works. There are few more pathetic sights, to my way 
of thinking, than a parent and child struggling over 
the child’s homework. The poor harassed parent and 
the querulous, resentful child are equally pitiful. It’s 
an easy situation to drift into. 

To prevent any such catastrophe at the Lutheran 
parsonage, I’ve tried to make Mark’s work corner as 
attractive as possible. He has made orange-crate book- 
shelves, which I have curtained in real he-man patterned 
cretonne. He helped to pick out a quite masculine- 
looking lampshade at the five-and-ten, and selected a 
blotter for his somewhat undersized desk. Perhaps by 
Christmas we can do better on that score, but for the 
present His Majesty is well pleased with his new “study.” 
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He’s also to be allowed to stay up half an hour longer 
than last year, in recognition of his new responsibility. 
Consequently, Joan is looking forward to the time when 
she will have homework, too. 

For Joan, today is a red letter day. She attended 
kindergarten last year, but this year she will learn 
to read! She has been pestering the family to help her 
read all sorts of signs these last few months. She prides 
herself on being the best reader in her Sunday school 
class, which simply means that she memorizes quickly 
and can point out the words when her teacher shows 
her where to find them in the Bible. Some very brilliant 
people have learned to read by that method, so Jerry 
and I conceal our amusement and show only appreci- 
ation of her efforts. She was fairly skipping as she 
went this morning, because at last she will learn to 
“read right.” 

This is a red letter day for me as well as for Joan. 
Seeing both my children off to school marks the end 
of a chapter in my life. So far I have had almost com- 
plete control of Joan’s hours and a fair measure of 
control over Mark’s. From now on I will have both 
co-operation and competition in their training from the 
outside world. To keep the home influence the domi- 
nant one in their lives will require thoughtful planning 
and sometimes the exercise of self-control in carrying 
out the plans. I don’t want to stand before the mirror, 
picturing myself as the perfect mother. On the other 
hand, parents who never look ahead at the sort of home 
life they want for their own sometimes live to wish 
they had. If a woman must dramatize herself—and 
most of them must—she had better do it in the role 
of mother than in some others she might choose. 

The feeling of expectancy that has been with me 
ever since the children left this morning will not be 
shaken off. I think it is due to the conviction that a 
new chapter in the biography of the Lathrop family is 
about to begin. My husband and I make all major plans 
for the children together, but in the long run, whether 
the new chapter is to be full of love and laughter and 
real happiness, or whether it is to be the forerunner 
of ultimate tragedy depends on how I make those plans 
work out. Ps kel ee lus 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


This man goes striding down 
the aisle. 

He surely does it in great 
style. 

I’d rather see him strut than 
slouch 

As if his church pew was a 
couch. 


i 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Social Security for Pastors 


Dr. E. C. J. Kraeling, With Intimate Knowledge of His Subject, 


Addresses This Article 


THERE is room, we 
think, for informa- 
tive booklets dis- 
seminating knowledge 
amongst the young 
and the old of our 
constituency about 
the various Boards of 
the Church and their 
specific work—book- 
lets which should 
make highly interest- 
ing reading and which 
should be placed in the hands of every child in the Sun- 
day school and every communicant member of the 
Church. 

It might be argued that the various Boards issue yearly 
reports giving all necessary information to those who 
are interested and that these reports with all their 
minutes and statistics are incorporated in the Bulletin 
of the Convention of the Church! So they are; but do 
the thousands and tens of thousands of members of our 
churches ever see them? Is it any wonder, then, that 
there is no adequate response on their part when they 
are asked to support a work of which they know next 
to nothing? What, just for instance, does the average 
church member know about the work of the Pension 
Board? I will go even a step farther and ask: What does 
the average pastor know about it? And yet I venture 
to say that the day will come for him, and perhaps 
sooner than he may expect it, when he will be trans- 
ferred from the great list of active pastors to that smaller 
one of incapacitated, retired, aged—the “pensioners”! 

As one who a little while ago was serving one of the 
larger congregations in the metropolitan area, and who 
for a number of years had an excellent opportunity to 
become acquainted with the work of the Pension Board 
by being a member of the Board, and who is now retired 
and a pensioner, I crave the privilege of speaking “out 
of school” and of jotting down a few of my impressions 
which may serve the double purpose of revealing some 
phases of the work that are little known, and of telling 
the members and officers of the Board something about 
the needs and hopes and the gratitude of the pensioners 
—in other words, speaking here of the Pension Board 
of our Church as seen from within and from without. 


PRESIDENT SLIFER 


Progress 

The General Council, which preceded the United 
Lutheran Church, had no pension system, though some 
of the constituent synods had made sporadic attempts 
to create a pension fund from which small stipends were 
granted those in need. The General Synod had its Pas- 
tors’ Fund Society, which served the same purpose. The 
United Synod in the South had no pension plan. 

All that was changed when the United Lutheran 
Church in America came into existence! I remember 
distinctly how earnestly we discussed this important 


DR. E. C. J. KRAELING 


to His Fellow-believers 


matter in the Ways 
and Means Merger 
Committee, because it 
was realized that the 
Church had a sacred 
duty toward those 
servants of the Lord 
Who had devoted 
their whole life to the 
service of God and 
man, and who never 
had an opportunity to 
provide for their old 
age. 

And so the Pension System was inaugurated in 1920, 
and a Pension Board was elected which began to func- 
tion immediately, inheriting the small funds of some 
of the synods and the Pastors’ Fund Society. 

It was not until 1928, however, that a systematic effort 
was made—the so-called Pension Drive—to raise an 
amount equal to the direct needs of the increasing num- 
ber of beneficiaries. 
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SECRETARY HODGES 


The Crash of 1929 

Unfortunately, the very optimistic hope that the sum 
of five million dollars might be raised was not realized. 
The total sum, partly paid in cash and partly pledged, 
amounted to $4,175,065; but as a result of the great 
financial crash which occurred in the following year, 
1929—only $3,240,936.34 was actually collected. 

When, in addition, a number of banking institutions 
failed and many good investments dropped to zero, the 
intention of paying retired pastors $600, widows $400, 
and children $100 could not be carried out. Today the 
Board pays $300 to disabled and retired pastors and 
missionaries; $200 to widows; and $50 to children up 
to the age of sixteen years. 

This may seem inadequate, but when you hear that 
the list of beneficiaries at this date shows 344 retired 
pastors, 45 disabled pastors, 617 widows, 130 children 
and 7 missionaries (women), a grand total of 1,143, you 
begin to ask how it is possible to pay even that much 
with the real estate market in such an unsound condi- 
tion and many of the securities paying so little interest! 
And it is not possible, in spite of the most conscientious 
efforts of the Board. The income of the whole endow- 
ment is designed to pay but fifty per cent of the present 
budget and the Board must depend upon the apportion- 
ment payments of the different synods for the other 
fifty per cent. And here is another disappointment. In 
1939 for instance, the Board should have received an 
apportionment of $235,000, but it actually received only 
$116,000. 

Who’s WhoP 

It does not take much imagination to realize that 
under existing conditions the Board faces great difficul- 
ties in meeting all its obligations. 

Under the very able leadership of its president, Mr. 
Belding B. Slifer, the Board, consisting of fifteen elected 
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members, meeis twice yearly, receives and discusses 
the reports of the various committees and takes such 
action and makes such recommendations as may be 
necessary. 

The actual work, however, is and must necessarily be 
done by the officers, and especially by the Finance Com- 
mittee, which meets monthly or oftener as necessity 
requires. The members of this committee spare no time 
or effort to serve the Church, to conserve the Endow- 
ment Fund and to invest it in the most conservative 
manner. To them it is a sacred trust and they are always 
fully conscious of the great responsibility that has been 
thrust upon them. 

Though they are all very self-effacing, I cannot let 
this opportunity. pass by to mention their names: Belding 
B. Slifer, president; William H. Emhardt, vice-pres- 
ident; William G. Semisch, treasurer; G. Harry Ditter, 
Esq., Edward Schoeppe, Daniel F. Yost. 

But there are two other names which I must also 
mention in this connection. It has never been my priv- 
ilege to know more efficient and more competent, more 
modest and more sympathetic officials than the execu- 
tive secretary of the Board—Harry Hodges and his sec- 
retary, Helen Kirby. 

That is the Pension Board as I have had the honor 
and pleasure to see it—from within. 


Who Is AsleepP 

That great preacher and lecturer of Abraham Lincoln’s 
time—Henry Ward Beecher—whom I knew very well 
personally and whose church, old “Plymouth,” was only 
a few blocks from mine, was once asked at an informal 
meeting of Brooklyn clergymen what he would do in 
case some of his parishioners showed signs of drowsiness 
or had actually fallen asleep while he was preaching? 
Said Dr. Beecher, “I would ask one of the elders of the 
church to wake up the preacher.” It is conceivable that 
many looking at the Pension Board from the outside 
and knowing little or nothing about the efforts it has 
made and the difficulties under which it labors, may 
criticize the Board and blame it for the shortcomings of 
our present system, and especially for the relatively 
small amount of pension—small in comparison with the 
sums paid to retired clergymen, their widows and chil- 
dren in other church bodies. 

And they may blame the Board for not arousing a 
deeper interest in a matter of such vital concern and 
such far-reaching effects! But what more can the Board 
do than it has done in the past and is doing at the present 
through its executive secretary, urging the conferences, 
the synods and the United Lutheran Church to discuss 
and adopt in addition to the pension system which we 
now have, a new and more modern system which has 
been tried by other church bodies and has been found 
to be absolutely reliable and sound, a system which 
would change and remedy the present unfavorable con- 
dition successfully and satisfactorily? Here it is: “Both 
the pastor and his congregation are asked to pay five 
per cent of his salary into the fund. Actuarially com- 
puted, if a beginning is made when he leaves the sem- 
inary by the time he reaches the retirement age—sixty- 
five years—there will have been laid up enough reserve 
for him to draw a pension of about one-half of his aver- 
age salary and at his demise his widow will receive 
about one-half of what he received.” Could anything 
be more equitable or desirable? This plan was sub- 
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mitted to the convention at Columbus in 1936. It will 
be re-submitted to the Omaha Convention this coming 
October and, if the convention adopts it, it will become 
effective as soon as five hundred pastors and their con- 
gregations have signified their intention of joining the 
plan. 

We have read a great deal about “Social Security for 
the working man,” and especially about its provision for 
old age. Not only the federal, state and local govern- 
ment, but also large and small business enterprises have 
adopted it, and employees by the millions have wel- 
comed it. 

So I should think that amongst the thousands of pas- 
tors and congregations in the United Lutheran Church 
five hundred could readily be found willing and eager 
to accept the plan, which is really and truly the best 
social security for pastors that could be devised. 


A Danger 


If our Church will fail to provide in this or a similar 
way for our pastors, there is great danger that they 
will fall into the hands of organizations outside of our 
church, over which we have no jurisdiction and against 
whose unscrupulous methods and practices we can give 
no protection. 

This latter danger is by no means an imaginary one. 
There are many pastors who have entrusted their small 
savings for years to such organizations as promised them 
an adequate return in their old age, but when the time 
came that they needed help they found to their deep 
sorrow that their confidence had been misplaced. 

But whether the Church adopts the new pension plan 
or not, let us not fail those who are now relying on us 
for their support. Let our churches arouse themselves 
to pay their due share towards the apportionment in 
order that the Pension Board may meet all its obliga- 
tions. 

Insufficient as the present amount may be in specific 
cases where there is much expense due to illness, it is 
nevertheless a Godsend, as a great many letters of 
grateful recipients show. Many of our pensioners are 
invalids—bed-ridden or in wheel chairs. Not a few are 
in the seventies; one is ninety-nine years old. 

Let me close with a letter which the Board received: 


“I am eighty years of age and have served as a minister 
in the church for fifty-five years. My salary has never ex- 
ceeded $800 so that I have been unable to save money for 
my old age. I have a son in the west with whom I can make 
my home but neither he nor I have transportation money. 
I am not asking for a pension, but am asking for transpor- 
tation money that I may go home to my son to die.” 


To this the secretary of the Board added: “What a sad 
commentary on the Church that after more than a half 
a century’s loyal service, a Soldier of the Cross must 
ask for money to go home to die.” 


LARGE SCHOOLS 


Texas is a big state, and it seems that Baptist Sun- 
day schools are also big there. On a recent Sunday the 
attendance in a number of churches was as follows: 
First, Dallas—2,258. Cliff Temple, Dallas—1,984. First, 
Amarillo—1,744. First, San Antonio—1,688. Four others 
totaled over 1,200. 
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Justified by Faith 


Dip you ever pick up an old coin and have great 
difficulty in reading the inscription? A little polish, 
water, and considerable friction took away the tarnished 
appearance; and even if the coin was worn, you finally 
made out the date of issue and the denomination. Did 
you ever stop to think that certain words, like coins, 
have been soiled by constant use and their original 
meaning often blurred? And have you experienced the 
keen satisfaction that one feels when he has rescued a 
word from the misuses it has had? 

One of these words is faith. In popular speech, and 
even in our religious vocabulary, it has so many different 
uses. Some people take it to mean a kind of credulity 
which is a combination of superstition and wishful think- 
ing. That is anything but faith! Others use it exclusively 
to describe a body of doctrine, and speak of contending 
for the faith. While that is not the best use of the word, 
it is permissible use, even though it often beclouds the 
issue. Even the dictionary, which does not claim to be a 
technical volume, will make that clear. 

The New Testament, however, generally uses the 
word faith in a different sense. If you turn to the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, this will become very evident. In fact 
the Christian world is forever indebted to him for his 
precise use of the word. He told the Roman Christians 
that a man being justified by faith has peace with God. 
That does not mean a formal subscription to a creed, 
as if a Christian signing his name to a creed would 
frame a copy of it and hang it over his bed and then 
expect to find peace with God. Rather, being justified 
by faith means that a man, conscious of his sin, has fled 
to Christ as his Saviour. He has accepted Him as Lord. 
He has put his trust in Him and this faith has justified 
him. God has accepted him for Christ’s sake and, in- 
stead of feeling guilty and full of shame, he approaches 
God in confidence and peace. “There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 

This is the meaning of justification by faith in simple 
words that no one can misunderstand. This is the cen- 
tral message of the New Testament, though the words to 
describe this message may not always be quite the 
same. But in any case, the facts do not change, regard- 
less of the vocabulary of the writers. In substance, it is 
the message of the Lutheran Church. In fact, every 
preacher and every teacher ought to have his preaching 
and teaching judged in the light of this doctrine. For 
it is the article of faith which shall determine whether 
the church shall stand or fall, survive or perish. It is 
the basic revelation to the sinner. 

If the Christian Church is to remain true to her 
Master and His Gospel, she must remain true to that 
which is central and fundamental in His message. For 
God has reconciled sinful mankind unto Himself, not 
through man’s works or merits, but through faith in 
Jesus Christ, the Lord. That is why faith is such an 
important word for the evangelical Christian, and he 
can never become careless about its real meaning and 
its proper use. And since what means so much to one is 
of equal value to all who are saved it is a primary duty 
of the believers to defend this precious doctrine against 
every attack. 
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Let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us; looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith; who for the joy that was set before Him en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the throne of God. 

Hebrews 12: 1b-2 


“Looking ever unto Jesus, 
Leaning on His staff and rod, 
May we follow in His footsteps, 
Tread the path that He has trod, 
Till we dwell with Him forever 
In the Paradise of God.” 
* * * 
The life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave Him- 
self for me. Galatians 2: 20b 


“Strong Son of God, Immortal Love, 
Whom we that have not seen Thy face, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove.” 


% * % 


For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then 
face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known.” 


I Corinthians 13: 12 


“We have but faith; we can not know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 

And yet ye trust it comes from Thee; 
A beam in darkness, let it grow.” 


* %* % 


Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life, 
whereunto thou art also called, and hast professed a 
good profession before many witnesses. 


I Timothy 6: 12 


“Faith is required of thee, and a sincere life, not lofti- 
ness of intellect, nor deepness in the mysteries of God.” 


%* * %* 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, 
be strong. ; I Corinthians 16: 13 
“O for a faith that will not shrink, 
Though pressed by many a foe; 
That will not tremble on the brink 
Of poverty or woe.” 


%* * * 


I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith. II Timothy 4:7 


“Lord give us such a faith as this, 
And then, whate’er may come, 

We'll taste e’en here the hallowed bliss 
Of an eternal Home.” 


%* * % 


Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is. I John 3:2 


“O holy trust! O endless sense of rest! 
Like the beloved John 
To lay his head upon the Saviour’s breast 
And then to journey on!” 
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The eye of faith peers ahead and beyond to Jesus 
Christ. He is faith’s Alpha and Omega, its beginning 
and end. Our Christian walk and conversation in this 
world is a walk of faith in His blessed footsteps, even 
from the habitations of this earth to the City of God. 
This is the true imitation of Christ. It is within the 
power of believers, since in the process of following 
Him, their ability to become of His mind grows con- 
stantly. 


No man, woman or child living today knew Jesus 
Christ in His days in the flesh. Their knowledge of Him 
is by faith, not by sight. Some people find disadvantages 
a-plenty in this knowledge of Jesus. They forget that 
faith has a superior insight that bodily eyes never have. 
For to know Christ by faith is to find that our life 
already in this world is hid with Christ in God. Perhaps 
most of us need to practise believing as a child can be 
seen to practise seeing. His vision grows by its use. 


An ancient mirror was made of metal. The image it 
gave back to the eye was often dim and the lines 
blurred. Sometimes our faith is like this mirror. Its 
distortions make the picture unreal and unsatisfactory. 
A more frequent and serious study of God’s Word 
would give us a better mirror and thus be of help to our 
faith in reflecting a more accurate picture of our rela- 
tion to God. 


God does ask just one thing of us! That is faith, and 
with it—following as the night the day—the desire to 
serve Him, to lay hold on His precious promises and 
to witness in thought, word and deed for Jesus Christ. 
With that, all other things that we need for soul and 
body will be added unto us. 


There are always going to be battles in this world 
for the Christian to fight. Only in a limited sense can 
he be a pacifist! In those moments, temptations will sing 
sweetly in his ear, pleading for him to desert the 
Master’s standard. Pray then, O Christian soul, for a 
faith that will not shrink and for a trust that will not 
falter! 


The measure of his faith was like a saint’s halo to 
lighten the Apostle’s vision as his death approached. 
The work that the Master had given him he had done. 
The churches in Corinth, Ephesus, Galatia would testify 
to that! He had fought the good fight, he had finished 
his course. In all of this he was more than a conqueror. 
But above all, he had kept the faith pure and unsullied! 


The beloved Apostle was an old man when he wrote 
these letters to the Church. His companions in pain 
and misery had gone ahead. He alone had remained. 
As he looked ahead in his journey to Jesus, he was 
confident that when the Master would appear, Chris- 
tians would be made like unto Him. It was God’s plan 
that it was so. But God had planned it by grace not by 
merit, lest any man should boast! 
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The Faith Life of Jesus 


THE FAITH LIFE of Jesus reached its culmination in 
the days of His Passion. Here it endured its severest 
strain and attained its greatest strength. This is again 
seen with especial clearness in His prayers. As His 
life approaches and meets its supreme crisis, His prayers 
become more frequent and more fervent, and in them 
the throb of faith is more plainly felt. In the energy 
of prayers His faith enters into the most intimate com- 
munion both with the deepest needs and longings of 
man and with the saving will of God. One of the most 
significant prayers of the Passion is the intercession for 
Peter, that his faith fail not. Such a prayer could have 
been offered only by one whose own trust in God was 
unshakable. The Synoptists emphasize, in the Geth- 
semane agony, the passive side of Jesus’ faith; the fourth 
Evangelist, in the high priestly intercession, dwells upon 
its active character. Of the words on the cross, three 
are prayers. The first and last words are stamped with 
Jesus’ characteristic address, “Father.” The last word 
is a quotation from the Psalter with His own authentic 
“Abba” prefixed, whereby it becomes His very own, 
much as we turn the psalms into Christian prayers by 
adding the Gloria Patri. Most illuminating of all is the 
fourth word on the cross, where in the lowest depths 
of physical and mental anguish, and feeling Himself 
abandoned by God as well as by man, Jesus does not 
lose His faith, but with no token at all of divine favor, 
but every mark of divine displeasure, holds blindly, if 
we may so put it, to mere God. It is the supreme ex- 
emplification of the paradox of faith. In the moment 
of God-forsakenness Jesus experiences the perfection 
of communion with God. Here He becomes in very 
truth the “Perfecter of faith,” who carried trust in God 
to its supreme height. 

The New Testament Idea of Faith, 
by Albert T. W. Steinhaeuser. 


What Is Faith? 


O, 1T 1s a living, busy, active, mighty thing, this faith, 
and so it is impossible for it not to do good works in- 
cessantly. It does not ask whether there are good works 
to do, but, before the question rises, it has already 
done them, and is already at doing them. Faith is a 
living, daring confidence in God’s grace, so sure and 
certain that a man would stake his life on it a thou- 
sand times. This confidence in God’s grace and knowl- 
edge of it make men glad and bold and happy in dealing 
with God and all His creatures: and this is the work 
of the Holy Ghost in faith. Hence a man is ready and 
glad, without compulsion, to do good to everyone, to 
serve everyone, to suffer everything, in love and praise 
of God, Who has shown him this grace; and thus is it 
impossible to separate works from faith, quite as im- 
possible as to separate heat and light from fire. 

Preface to the Epistle to the Romans, 
by Dr. Martin Luther. 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 


Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion.................. Column 1 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible.........0..0.0.... 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences.. 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions. Column 4 

During the month of September they will be contributed by the Rev. 
Benjamin Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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egional 


Mectings 


.... The Fourth Schedule 
of Meeting Places, Dates 
and Speakers. 


One of the most encouraging facts about the church- 
wide set-up of the Regional Meetings for Youth is the 
enthusiastic support given by synodical leaders in the 
“far west” where the travel problem is always a very 
real one because of distances to be covered. 


Manitoba, Rocky Mountain, California 
The last letter we had from the late Dr. Thomas 
Hartig, president of the Manitoba Synod, began with 
these heartening words: 

“T am 100 per cent in favor of Regional Meetings for 
Youth, September 15 to October 1, believing they 
will be of the greatest benefit to our congregational 
life. I am going to place this matter before our three 
conferences, and they will inform you as to the men 
we select for the furthering of this important work.” 


Dr. R. B. Wolf, just prior to retiring from the office 
of president of the Rocky Mountain Synod, wrote our 
office: 

“We will go into the Regional Meetings for Youth 
with a great deal of hope. If they do for our young 
people what the CCC’s did for our church council- 
men our churches will be very much enriched.” 


“Under Thirty Years of Age” 

Dr. Earnest A. Trabert, formerly president of the 
California Synod, had a letter in the Open Letters page 
of Tue Lurueran, August 7, which we hope none of its 
readers missed. In it he tells of the rich experience he 
had Sunday, July 14, as guest preacher in the Yosemite 
National Park “Church Bowl,” morning and evening. 
There were approximately 12,000 vacationers in the 
park that day. There were 800 at the morning service, 
2,000 at the evening service. Dr. Trabert’s comment is 
challenging: 

“The great soul of America is spiritually-minded. I 
don’t believe the croakers who say religion is on the 
wane. Here is another remarkable fact—the great 
majority of those at these services were under thirty 
years of age. Sometimes I think we need a revival 
of real religion among our older people. Youth has 
a real faith and is indeed in search of the truth. ... 
Religion is not dying in America. As Lutherans 
we have our part in it, and we should take our 
place.” 


The large attendance at those two church services in 
one of the chief recreation centers in America was, as 
Doctor Trabert concludes, “an interesting commentary 
on the attitude of our people today to religion.” 


THE LUTHERAN 


for Vfouth 


By Arthur P. Black 


Letter to Pastors 

At a meeting in the Church House in New York, 
August 6, President Frederick H. Knubel, directing head 
of the Promotional Plan; Dr. Gould Wickey, chairman 
of the sub-committee on the Regional Meetings for 
Youth; and Consulting Secretary on Promotion F. 
Eppling Reinartz, worked out the program to be pre- 
sented at each of the six Instruction Meetings for lead- 
ers the first week in Sptember. They also authorized 
the sending of a letter to all active pastors urging them 
(1) to attend the Regional Meetings for Youth on their 
territory; (2) to enlist the interest of all their young 
people (ages 15 to 23) to the point where they will 
want to attend; and (3) to select as lay delegate a mem- 
ber of the church council who really has the interests 
of the young people and their programs at heart. The 
letter will go in the mails about September 1. When 
the youth meetings were originally planned it was 
decided to invite the pastor and one member of the 
church council from every congregation to “sit in” at 
the meeting on their territory. The wisdom of this 
decision is obvious. 


Literature for Study Groups 

At the meeting August 6 plans were worked out for 
the distribution of literature to the leaders in advance 
of the Instruction Meetings and for its use in the 
Regional Meetings for Youth to follow. This literature 
has been referred to in previous articles, but we are 
now in a. position to give more definite information 
about it. 

“A Promise with a Privilege” 

This is a beautifully printed twenty-page booklet in 
colors, 7 x 5 inches. On the cover is the picture of the 
Cross, on either side of which are lighted candles, 
making a most attractive as well as devotional approach. 
The first eleven pages are given over to an interpreta- 
tion of the Order for Confirmation. The three promises 
and their corresponding privileges are reproduced from 
the Common Service Book in parallel columns with 
highly devotional interpretations. The promises and 
privileges are printed in red, the interpretations in black. 

What the Church, has done by way of providing op- 
portunities, “That I may know God more perfectly”; 
“That I may love God more fervently”; “That I may 
serve God more faithfully,” is explained in a way at 
once informing and inspiring. 

“What are some of these opportunities for service for 
Christ and His Church (1) in my own congregation, 
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(2) in my own community, (3) in my synod, (4) in the 
church at large?” is answered in a way that will open 
the eyes of fathers and mothers as well as their sons 
and daughters—to their responsibilities as well as their 
privileges. These answers are followed by the prayer 
(with a slight change in the wording) with which the 
Confirmation Service closes. The suggested program for 
all Regional Meetings for Youth, which can be used in 
follow-up meetings through the years, is given on the 
last six pages. 

This wonderful little booklet will be distributed at 
all the 220 or more Regional Meetings for Youth, with 
the compliments of the Committee of Executive Sec- 
retaries. 


Leader’s Book: Workbook 


As practical aids, as well as inducements, in planning 
the organization of follow-up study groups for young 
people throughout the United Lutheran Church in 
America, two excellent books have been made available. 
One is a Leader’s Book; the other a Workbook for the 
use of individual members of groups. The cost of pro- 
duction forbids their free distribution. But they will be 
sold at a price within the reach of all—the Leader’s Book 
for thirty cents; the Workbook for twenty cents. Work- 
books in quantities of six or more will cost but fifteen 
cents each. Both books are published by our United 
Lutheran Publication House in Philadelphia, and ail 
orders should be sent there or to the nearest branch 
office—Chicago, Ill.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbia, S. C. 
Samples of both books will be shown at all Regional 
Meetings for Youth. 


FLORIDA SYNOD—3 
Jacksonville 


Tampa 
Hollywood 


December 3 
“ 5 


}eny McCullough, Jr. 
“ 8 


WEST VIRGINIA SYNOD—4 


September 22 Mason 
P 23 Wheeling 
is 24 Clarksburg 
is 25 Oakland 


Harold Lentz 


Thus far THe LuTHErAN has published the set-up for 
199 meetings in twenty-four synods. There will be more 
than twenty meetings in the remaining synods. 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD—6 


September 23 San Diego 
“ . 24 Pasadena 
fe 26 Fresno 
os 27 Sacramento 
2 29 Oakland 
(Afternoon) 
San Francisco 
(Evening) 


James P. Beasom, Jr. 


“ 29 


IOWA SYNOD—7 


Missouri Valley Walter H. Traub 
15 Guttenberg Rudolph Schulz 


oe 22 Des Moines Albert J. Beil 
e 22 Burlington Thomas Rinde 
? 29 Cedar Rapids 

e 29 Davenport 

ss 29 Iowa Falls 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD—8 


September 22 Racine William Niebling 
22 Madison R. R. Doering 
; 22 West Bend A. G. Streich 
. 22 Neenah Garrett Genzler 
4 22 Minneapolis W. P. Gerberding 
: 22 Red Wing P. L. Wetzler 
es 22 Albert Lea L. C. Burns 
" 22 St. Paul M. A. Haker 


There will be five men participate in each of the eight 
meetings in the Northwest Synod, a total of forty. All 
will be local leaders. The regular program will be fol- 
lowed, the general presentation being made by three 
speakers instead of one, in each meeting. 


This brings the total number of meetings listed in 
THE LUTHERAN since August 7 to 220, representing 
twenty-seven synods. There will be one meeting in the 
Texas Synod, at Houston, but the date had not been 
agreed upon when this was written. The congregations 
in the Slovak Zion Synod will be invited to join in the 
meetings on their territory. The remaining synods, 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia, have been delayed in their 
set-up, but are planning for meetings. 


In His Presence 
By John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


Upon a lofty altar set in gold 

Against the arches of the western sky, 
Innumerable lights like jewels high 
Above the world illuminate the cold 

And pallid earth, and with a glow enfold 
With loveliness each bush, and beautify 
The slowly dying day with gleams that lie 
Across the land in colors manifold. 

Be still, my soul, for this is holy ground, 
And every hillside is aflame with God, 
And every field reveals His Presence bright 
At vespertide with angels all around 

And benediction on each common clod 
That lies transfigured by supernal light. 


A CORRECTION 


To CORRECT an error made by THE LUTHERAN in its issue 
of August 14 in the article by Secretary Arthur P. Black on 
Regional Youth Conferences we print the following: Mr. 
A. H. Shaediger will speak on the following dates and at the 
following places: 


September 13 Philadelphia 
October 21 Atlantic City 
October 22 Camden 
October 23 Trenton 

W. C. Schaeffer, D.D., will speak as follows: 
September 19 Lebanon 
September 20 Lancaster 


In the earlier report Dr. Schaeffer was credited with 
speaking at all these conferences. 


THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


In “Among Ourselves” in this issue Mrs. Irvin in- 
dicates that two members of the Lathrop family will be 
among those present at school as its sessions are resumed 
this week. We confess to finding in several of her para- 
graphs references and implications that had not before 
occurred to us. Never having been a mother, we need 
not apologize for our ignorance. It is a satisfaction, how- 
ever, to read another’s reactions to our greatest Amer- 
ican influence, the public schools. 

What we can appreciate is the volume of attendance 
which for the most part is voluntary on the part of the 
millions of pupils. Of these, according to the latest 
figures in our possession (those for the year 1936), 
there were over twenty-six million enrolled and an 
average attendance of 22,298,767 was achieved. The job 
of teaching this next generation of the nation’s citizens 
absorbs the time of nearly 871,000 teachers. It costs 
approximately two billion dollars annually to maintain 
these schools and of this total about sixty per cent is 
used to pay salaries. 

The year on which our report is based was 1936. If 
you are fond of feeling sad and of seeing even greater 
calamity than has so far harassed us, you will view with 
alarm the fact that the average attendance in 1928 was 
somewhat higher than in 1936. The annual arrivals to 
the family home circle were not increasing in number 
and immigration prior to 1929 was less than the quotas 
of persons eligible to admission from European govern- 
ments. It is said in some reports that the birth rate 
which was characteristic of the families of newcomers 
in America in the nineteenth century is not maintained 
by their grandchildren. The fear of overpopulation in 
the United States is not now serious. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT GROWS 


Our Sunday school statistics over the period from 
1933 to 1939 inclusive indicate both gains and losses. 
That is, there were decreases in the years 1934 to 1937 
which have not yet been made up. In 1933 the total of 
teachers and pupils in the Sunday school was almost 
826,000. In 1937 the figure was 850,696. The turn of 
the tide apparently took place in 1938 and continued 
through 1939, so that there is now a total of 814,000 
Sunday school officers, teachers, and pupils. 

From figures made available to us by Executive Sec- 
retary Dr. Rhyne, we note that the losses in the years 
1938 and 1939 are pupils and members of the home 
department. The number of officers and teachers in 
Sunday schools of the United Lutheran Church in 
America was 1,525 more in 1939 than in 1938, and the 
number on the cradle roll increased 2,247. It is this last 
figure that has a great deal of encouragement. If against 
a declining birth rate the enrollment in the cradle roll 
has increased, it may have no particular significance 
so far as the population of the country is concerned, but 
it undoubtedly means better-equipped Sunday schools 
in the congregations and re-aroused interest among 
parents in the religious education of their children. 

That a larger percentage of the “grown-ups” in our 
congregations are giving an extra hour each week to 
the extension of their knowledge of the Bible is de- 
cidedly encouraging. If there is any possible consola- 


tion for a small kindergarten department, it will be 
found in enlarged adult Bible classes, and the presence 
of the young people who have been confirmed since 1932. 


WORK AWAITING WORKERS 


Apropos of the encouragement flowing from the in- 
creased interest of adults in the Sunday school’s teach- 
ing program, we meditate upon the men and women in 
our congregations who desire employment; we mean 
participation in what is truly and reverently titled “the 
Lord’s work.” That there are such in every congrega- 
tion all wide-awake pastors, Sunday school superin- 
tendents, and missionary society presidents know. Vol- 
unteers are not as numerous as they would be were the 
available gifts of grace more generally recognized. But 
the number who earnestly say, “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” is sufficient to require constant and 
serious attention. Nothing is more ruinously pathetic 
than to greet the proffer of church activity with a No 
Work sign. 

We suggest that there are periods when the first re- 
quirement of the men and women in the service of the 
kingdom of God is a quiet, personal study of the general 
conditions that confront them. For example, at the 
threshold of this Parish and Church School Month the 
wisdom that impels a businessman to audit his accounts, 
invoice his stock and equipment, and study the needs 
of consumers has a parallel in church activities. 

Such an investigation should begin with an effort to 
distinguish true from false in the swirl of information 
to which we are exposed. Some facts are beyond con- 
tradiction. We are in the midst of a great war, and 
while our bodies may not be directly involved, our 
minds are deeply engaged. As far as is humanly pos- 
sible, we owe it to our God to recognize and rebuke 
what is evil. We need to guard our proneness to follow 
the dictates of favoritism for one side or the other. We 
who lived through the years 1914 to 1918 have learned 
by experience to be cautious in our judgments. We 
must not believe all we hear and read. 


PATIENCE AND SELF-CONFIDENCE 


A second reason for the careful study of our indi- 
vidual situations is our need of patience. This English 
word’s parent did not have an attractive exterior. When 
an ancient Latin was required to carry a burden which 
was a drain upon his energy of body and mind, when 
therefore he suffered pain and faced discouragements, 
the word used to describe his state of mind gave us our 
term patience. We have put a factor of time into its 
significance so that it means endurance for a period, 
the suspension of judgment, and the maintenance of 
support for a good cause and resistance to evil. It is at 
once the highest of human attributes and the most dif- 
ficult to practice. Yet the impatient person involves 
himself and his comrades in difficulties that waiting 
would have avoided. 

We suggest also that the right sort of self-study on the 
part of a Christian yields the qualities of mind and 
heart that supply courage and a just estimate of one’s 
own capacity. That difficult word morale is often used 
to describe the condition we are presenting for the con- 
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sideration of our readers. The extreme opposite of con- 
fidence is panic. Proper appraisal of an individual’s 
ability, capacity, and discernment confers upon him the 
conviction that he may be strenuously opposed, bur- 
dened, tempted, but he has what it takes to come 
through. That is what St. Paul occasionally cited in 
himself and for others. It is what the witnesses to the 
Lord’s grace used to sustain them in times of peril and 
even death. 

Among our acquaintances in Philadelphia is a Jewish 
woman who apparently has surrendered all hope for 
humanity. She has busied herself for years in charitable 
activities—the lectures, knitting, and conferences that 
people in “easy circumstances” point to as their contri- 
bution to human betterment. But the severe strain to 
which recent years have subjected her sympathies has 
broken her self-confidence. She cannot see over the 
trench of self-pity and racial pity into which she has 
crept for refuge. We startled her in our last conversa- 
tion when we said, “You talk as if Mr. Hitler is greater 
than your God.” Of course she had no such inner con- 
viction, but she had lost sight, temporarily one hopes, 
of the certainty that in the end God’s purposes will be 
achieved and His will be done. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE AND SPIRITISM 


Few men of Europe in purely civilian activities would 
in these days receive the notice from the American 
press that was given last month to Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Tribute was paid him as a great scientist, but what most 
attracted our attention was the statement in all the 
accounts of his career that we read—“He stoutly main- 
tained the continuity of life after death.” 

We suggest that distinction as applied to greatness is 
often due to some contrast with the ideas commonly 
accepted in a period of time. In the case of Sir Oliver 
it was his dissent with the unbelief of the great majority 
of scientists contemporary with him concerning the sur- 
vival of the soul after death. Having turned their backs 
on the deductive methods that were in vogue prior to 
Darwin’s and Spencer’s era: insisting on deriving prin- 
ciples from phenomena that could be observed and clas- 
sified, the “scientific method” of research developed a 
generation of scholars, who sponsored agnosticism if not 
stark materialism. The result in learned circles and all 
too frequently among the teachers in highly reputable 
schools was to deny any existence beyond the life in 
the body. e 

With such doctrines the Christian religion has been 
constantly at war, but since its final authority is revela- 
tion and not human reason, since the substance of things 
hoped for is faith, the scientist locked whatever is spir- 
itual out of his laboratory and stoutly insisted that truth 
must be derived from phenomena which he could dis- 
cover and observe or they were only imagined. 

No scientist was entitled to greater confidence in the 
realms of natural occurrences than Sir Oliver Lodge. He 
knew all the rules of experimenting, and in certain fields 
he had made important discoveries that indicated his 
possession of “scientific” balance. When he championed 
the survival of individual personality and cited “expe- 
riences” to prove his declaration, his fellow scientists 
could not brush his assertions aside as they might have, 
had some less reputable learned man made them. He 
even had the courage to formulate his views into a series 
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of four lectures: Americans gave ear to him while “on 
tour” in this country with grave and courteous curiosity. 


‘Suggested’ Conclusions 


We personally heard three of the four lectures: they 
were in fact reported in the columns of THe LuTHERAN 
of the time. What first attracted our attention were the 
preliminaries to the conclusions he later announced and 
defended. He began with a comparison of the great and 
small in the earth, the sea, and the sky. His tools of 
observation were the telescope, the microscope, and the 
test tube. He proved the comparative emptiness of the 
world of the heavenly bodies by citing the vast distances 
between the stars. And he then commented that within 
the collection of atoms we call molecules intermolecular 
space is comparable to the voids in the firmament. 
Thence he put forth the theory that the souls of the 
departed need not be far distant from those from whom 
death separated them. In fact, he offered to prove they 
are in easy reach if the proper “medium” is used. He 
closed his series of lectures by describing “seances” in 
which a sensitive “medium” has enabled the living to 
communicate with the dead. The sincerity of his deduc- 
tions so far as he was concerned, plus his reputation as 
a great scientist, made his descriptions seem convincing. 

The phenomena which Sir Oliver Lodge offered as 
proof of ability to communicate with the dead had to 
reach him via a medium which in itself is a handicap 
to confidence. But beyond the requirement of a third 
party to the contact was the usual unimportance of what 
was told by the departed one. It seems safe to assume 
that the terrible depression due to losses by death in- 
flicted by the World War affected the most brilliant and 
sensitive minds. They were either the dupes of clever 
impostors or from the regime of mind they had experi- 
ences that are psychic but not of spiritual origin. 

The claims which spiritualists make in behalf of 
seances which they conduct have always broken down 
under scientific investigation. Even when the phe- 
nomena of “communication” are offered as confirming 
tenets of divine revelation, they fail to merit confidence. 
Any Scripture-based plea for either spiritism or for 
spiritualism is at odds from the start with the teaching 
of Jesus. It is possible to indicate basic fallacies by com- 
paring what is learned from the New Testament with 
what is taught in spiritualistic cults. 

First of all, the origins of the two are opposites. Spirit- 
ism such as prominent persons in England sponsored 
during the early 1920’s came from a morbid sensing of 
separation and from curiosity. Man is always trying to 
pierce the veil of his earthly life. So strong is the eager- 
ness to see beyond the grave that we fall easy prey to 
our own speculation and seek confirmation of our hopes 
from any charlatan that will give a plausible reading. 

The individual immortality which our Lord revealed 
is the product of neither curiosity nor of the interrup- 
tion of affection. We are created body and soul, and 
death’s power severs the two. The body returns to the 
earth, but the spirit survives. Our Creator has bestowed 
everlasting life upon us. He gave and only He can take 
away. Since to abandon the soul would be God’s sur- 
render of a work of His hands to the powers of evil, He 
wills otherwise. He will not consign to destruction the 
spirits of those in whose behalf our Lord standing at 
His right hand makes intercession. 
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Fifty Years Old 


Lankenau School for Girls in Philadelphia Celebrates Golden Anniversary 


Sister Margaret, the 
Deaconess in charge of 
the Lankenau School for 
Girls, is a graduate of the 
school and became a mem- 
ber of the faculty not 
many years after her 
graduation. Her higher 
education was completed 
abroad and at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
She has been teaching at 
Lankenau for more than 
thirty years. 


SEPTEMBER 12 anp 13 gradu- 
ates of the Lankenau School 
for Girls are called to celebrate 
the establishment of the insti- 
tution of which they are the 
proud alumnae, and the fortieth 
year of their Association. 
Lankenau School is distinctive 
in its character, being the only 
boarding and day school for 
girls from kindergarten through 
senior high school within the 
United Lutheran Church. More 
than 1,400 girls have been the 
recipients of its ministry of education in the 
last half century, and the faculty has grown 
to a staff of at least eighteen teachers. 

The idea of the institution was projected 
by “young Rector Cordes, the first deaconess 
pastor in Philadelphia.” He was enthusi- 
astic, capable and brilliant. He came to 
America after having served as an assistant 
in a large parish in Hamburg, Germany, 
where his chief had founded a deaconess 
home, a hospital, and a school for girls. Hav- 
ing come to Philadelphia, it was only logical 
that he should see the possibilities of a 
school for girls in connection with the 
newly-established Mary J. Drexel Home and 
Motherhouse for Deaconesses. When the 
idea was transmitted to John D. Lankenau, 
a businessman, the merits of a means by 
which the Sisters should be not only effective 


Students dress dolls, which are used for the stud 
of period costumes : 


nurses and institutional workers, but also teachers were 
seen. Leading pastors in Philadelphia and elsewhere 
likewise encouraged the establishment of the school. 
Among them was Alexander Richter of Zion Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., who had founded Wagner College as 
a preparatory school for young men intending to study 
theology at the Philadelphia Seminary. The revered 
and beloved Dr. Adolph Spaeth, a contemporary pastor 
in Philadelphia, and the Rev. Frederick Wischan gave 
Pastor Cordes their hearty support. 

The school was opened September 16, 1890, thirty- 
three girls presenting themselves as the first student 
body. In addition to Pastors Spaeth and Wischan on 
the faculty were Sister Emilie Schwarz and Miss Nora 
Ohl, sister of the inner Mission pioneer, Dr. J. F. Ohl. 

Of those who constituted this first group of pupils 
there are more than twenty still living. Of these, ten 
are expected to be present and to participate in the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary September 12. 
They will observe the progress that has been made as 
they recall that originally there were but two classes, 
that all used to wear uniform 
aprons at school, that there 
were “German days” and 
“French days,” when table con- 
versation was to be carried on 
in these languages only, and 
much in the curriculum was 
intended to prepare them for 
home life rather than for 
careers. The prospectus that 
was issued by Rector Cordes in 
1890 announced “that the pur- 
pose of the school was to edu- 
cate and train girls to become 
truly cultured women, firmly 
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_ founded in the Christian faith, that they may be able 
to fulfill a twofold calling of housewife and mother in 
its ideal as well as its practical requirements.” 

For two decades the school found lodgings in the 
_ Drexel Home, but in 1910 it was transferred to its 
present complex of buildings just across the street. 
_ Contemporary with the change in location was the com- 
plete modernization of the school. It was then that its 
| present name was adopted, Lankenau School for Girls. 
Lankenau today is an example of an institution retain- 
ing the best of its heritage while maintaining its position 
in the front rank of the educational movement. Its 
: twelve-year course parallels the set-up of the public 
_ school system, while its educational facilities enable stu- 
. dents to prepare for college, nursing, secretarial, and 
_ other professional duties. In addition they participate 
| in extra-curricular activities as they assist the girls in 
discovering 
their own na- 
; tive ability: 
that is, music 
Beclubs, the 
school paper, 
literary, dra- 
_ matic and mis- 
_ sionary  socie- 
_ ties. Physically 
_ the accent is on 
health and the 
_ development of 
a sound body 
_ through syste- 
matic and 
' supervised gymnastic work; but the primary purpose 
of the school, to train for Christian womanhood, remains 
unchanged. Three hours a week are devoted in each 
of the twelve grades to some form of religious instruc- 
tion, while for the resident pupils each Sunday finds 
_ them conducting their own Sunday school, and then 
they unite with the deaconesses and others in worship 
at the morning service in the beautiful chapel of the 

_ Drexel Home. 
The intimate conjunction of the Christian and cultural 


The Choir of the Lankenau School at a Christmas Service 
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influences of the school have deeply impressed those 
who have been its pupils. This appreciation is summed 
up by Bertita Harding, one of Lankenau’s alumnae, the 
author of The Phantom Crown, The Golden Fleece, and 
other literature, who wrote in a recent article on private 
schools: “Now that adult decisions must be made, 
affecting my own life or that of dear ones, it is sweet 
to remember with closed eyes that there was once a 
sheltered youth—with quietude for meditation, for won- 
drous learning, for growth and a safe maturity. The 
vine, the grape, the wine—such is the law of life. At 
Lankenau that law has a chance.” 

The mother of one of our recent graduates, Mrs. 
Victoria Booth Demarest, widely known evangelist, 
wrote: “I do not know of another school in the United 
States in which girls, to a greater extent, would keep 
unspoiled the freshness and enthusiasms of youth, at 
the same time 
having their 
ideals strength- 
ened and their 
minds wonder- 
fully well fur- 
nished. Lan- 
kenau is a 
school in the 
finest meaning 
of the word, 
and the girls 
graduating 
from its classes 
have been given 
a splendid be- 
ginning in the truest kind of education.” 

At the anniversary service on the morning of Sep- 
tember 12, Dr. H. D. Hoover, professor at Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, and president of the Board of 
Deaconess Work, will preach. Prominent alumnae as 
well as several guest speakers will be heard at the anni- 
versary dinner. The school itself will celebrate Septem- 
ber 25, when the Rev. E. Theodore Bachmann will 
preach at the morning service. A program of historic 
interest will be given in the afternoon and evening. 


In These Critical Times 


Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois 


By ConraD BERGENDOFF, President of Augustana College and Theological 


~ In rvuesz critical times when Christians of all lands 
are torn between loyalties, subject to emotional strain, 
and confused by propaganda, the Lutheran Church in 
_ the United States calls upon all its members and, wher- 
ever its voice may reach beyond the seas, upon members 
of the Lutheran Church in every country, to unite in 
_ prayer to God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
_ Whom we have unity and fellowship despite every force 
which tends to divide and separate us. 

_ Before His throne of grace, whither we have been led 
by the ministry of the Word and Sacrament in our 
‘Lutheran congregations throughout the earth, we are 
mindful of the deepest of all loyalties—allegiance to 
BO 


Jesus Christ, even the Christ of the Cross. At His feet 
we confess the sins of ourselves and of our peoples 
which have brought upon us all the judgments of this 
hour. We find that our unity is one of penitence, in 
which we unitedly cry for His mercy. 

Let us in these days of sorrow, plead with Him Who 
still weeps as He seeks to gather His scattered children 
in one spiritual home, to cleanse our hearts from hatreds 
of our fellowmen, whatever be their race or creed. 
Nothing can justify our alienation from one another. 
Whatever be the sins of classes or peoples, the Chris- 
tian’s prayer must still be one for forgiveness. 

—Lutheran Companion. 


—-— 
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Here Is God 


God Sees All, Hears All, Knows All, Judges All 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Psalm 139: 2, 23, 24. The Sunday School Lesson for September 15 


Wuart the psalmist believed, we be- 
lieve—that God is everywhere and 
always present, and consequently there 
is no hiding from Him. But we who 
believe in God do not want to hide from 
Him. We would be miserable indeed if 
we feared His eye would fail to behold 
us or His ear to listen to us. Certainly 
He is an exacting God, but always with 
justice and mercy and love. 

As did the psalmist, so have we 


learned that we cannot get beyond the 


love and care of God, except by de- 
liberate refusal to have His care. To 
trust God shows a growing confidence 
in Him; each new experience strength- 
ens us in love and faith and dependence 
—a delightful relation with God. All 
this brings us to pray confidently to 
God. God understands us. This fact 
makes us humble before Him. It also 
brings us into personal relationship 
with Him, so that we are freer to speak 
to God in prayer than we are to talk 
to people. We like to use I, me, my, and 
mine when we pray. As far as within 
us lies, we want to live as in God’s 
presence, or as a topic for this lesson 
puts it, to “practice the presence of 
God.” 
God Knows All 


God’s omniscience must include each 
individual. We may like to say this big 
word, but want to forget that. God 
knows us also. God wants that com- 
plete knowledge of the individual; 
hence He searches for it. He is alert 
to miss nothing about us. He needs to 
know us through and through. Each 
turn of life must be like an open book 
to Him. He reads and understands the 
record of each life. Words are only 
whispered, but He hears them; even 
the thoughts back of them He knows, 
as well as the motive for the thoughts. 
There is no escape from God, either 
from His care and directions, or His 
cautions against, and condemnations 
for, evil. Life is surrounded by God. 
Truly He knows all about us. This is 
the wonderful knowledge that amazed 
the psalmist. 


God Abides With Us 


The psalmist was convinced that God 
is everywhere, though he asked ques- 
tions about it. His questions were to 
emphasize the truth. Answers to the 
questions were made out of his rich ex- 
perience. He knew that wherever he 
would go there God would already be; 
though he ranged through heaven and 
hell, the earth, the sea, and the air, he 


would always be in God’s presence. 
This was a glorious comfort for him, 
for in it was assurance of divine lead- 
ership. It was the abiding presence of 
his God that quieted him. He had no 
fear of evil forces; he knew that God 
would sustain him. Man’s power to help 
or harm, as he well knew, was hindered 
in the night; it could exert itself more 
effectively in the light of day. God had 
no such handicap by darkness. The 
blessing of. His presence was as freely 
distributed by night as by day. God’s 
presence turned darkness into light. 

We take this confidence of the psalm- 
ist to ourselves and find it fits us. We 
are aware of His omniscience and om- 
nipresence. With this awareness comes 
the assurance of His dependableness 
for the right word of comfort and direc- 
tion at all times. Day and night His 
right hand is present to help. It is as 
though He ever lives with us to note 
our needs and meet them, to foresee 
our dangers and lead us out of them. 
The reaction should be natural for us 
to watch our step, to seek the things 
that please God, to live as in His pres- 
ence. No turn of our daily living will 
be carelessly made. We will walk cir- 
cumspectly so as to please Him. Thus, 
and only thus, will we gather the fruits 
of contentment. 


God Directs Us 
God directs us by leading us. This is 
desirable. The psalmist wanted God to 
lead him in the way everlasting, the 
way that was free from sin and its dis- 


THINK OF THESE 


WE NEVER feel more foolish than when 
we attempt to hide from God. 


Don’t try to tell God about yourself; 
He knows you better than you know 
yourself. 


Christians are strengthened and com- 
forted by God’s unfailing presence. 


Don’t be weighed down with self- 
perplexity; try the burden-lifting power 
of prayer. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 9-15 
The Ever-present God. Psalm 139: 1-12, 
23, 24 


God in Heaven. Ecclesiastes 5: 1-7. 
God on the Sea. Acts 27: 18-26. 
. Present in Temptation. Matthew 4: 1-11. 
Present to Help. Isaiah 41: 8-13. 
. The Light of His Presence. John 1: 1-9. 
Forever with God. Psalm 61: 1-8. 
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astrous results. But before this could 
be done, God must make a thorough 
search of him to know his heart, a com- 
plete test of him to see through his 
thoughts. None knew better than the 
psalmist how prone to sin he was; that 
had been his never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. But he had not lost confi- 
dence in God. He considered himself 
a friend of God. He kept up his prayer 
habit, and did it with sincerity. He had 
learned the reality of forgiveness for 
confessed sin. His wickedness was a 
stain on his past, but the guilt of it was 
blotted out. However, dangers ever 
threatened him. He might fall again 
into a trap of sin, unless God directed 
him into “the way everlasting.” 

This all-knowing, ever-present God 
was the psalmist’s judge: He is ours 
too. The psalmist was thinking more 
in terms of the earth and earthly rela- 
tions than of an eternal spiritual state. 
We think of these earthly matters too, 
but we have a consciousness of the de- 
pendence we must have on the saving 
power of Christ. In Christ we have the 
full revelation of God; He is for us the 
last explanation of God. To us Christ 
is the final judge, and to His judgment 
we willingly submit. 


WHOM WE TEACH 


Ir our lives count as teaching forces, 
no matter who we are, then it is easy 
to see that we teach all who see and 
hear and observe us. This puts a re- 
sponsibility on us that cannot be 
shunted aside. Often we wonder about 
a person whose name we do not know, 
whose residence we could not locate, 
whose life work we have no way of 
conjecturing, and our wonder is about 
his life, character, faith, faithfulness— 
in short, we have picked up some truth, 
some lesson, from a casual touch with 
him. We have been taught by him. 
Maybe a word he said, or an act we 
saw him do, left an impression on us 
that lastingly affects us for good. 

This is what we mean by teaching 
all who come into contact with us. It 
makes us shudder lest we teach some- 
body what is false, thus making it 
easier for him to follow a path that is 
wrong. Life may seem quite burden- 
some if we have to be mindful always 
that we are teaching people—often peo- 
ple we do not know. But this sort of 
burden is good for us, and we should 
bear up under it joyfully, though never 
boastfully. This is the sort of uncon- 
scious teaching that goes all awry as 
soon as we try to make a parade and 
show of it. Who are the people we 
taught today? We may know some of 
them, but not all of them. That makes 
our place as teachers through our in- 
fluence all the more important. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


SOCIAL SORE SPOTS— 
Laxity 


Lesson: Matthew 5: 17-20 


“ApititiEs Suicidally Used” is the 
subject of a sermon preached many 
years ago by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. 
His text was I Samuel 31:4, “Saul took 
his sword and fell upon it.” He made 
this general comment: “This act was 
typical of Saul’s entire career. He was 
constantly taking the weapons placed in 
his hands for service and using them to 
destroy himself.” This same charge 
could be made against our age. We are 
using every power science has discov- 
ered in destruction. 

Immorality is a sin of the same type. 
Social laxity is always the perversion 
to evil ends of that which God in- 
tended for good. Pleasure itself may 
be, and was, intended to be innocent 
and harmless. When we make pleasure 
the goal of a mad race, to be won at 
whatever cost and without thought for 
the rules, pleasure becomes a gift “‘sui- 
cidally used.” Love between man and 
woman is intended to be a sacred bond, 
the bond that makes possible the Chris- 
tian home. Perverted, it leads to moral 
suicide. 

The Student Mind 

Thoughtful students of modern life 
recognize the lack of discipline as a 
major cause for our social problems. 
A disciple is a student, a learner. 
Young people do not listen to their eld- 
ers as well as the young folks of former 
generations. Of course, the elders fre- 
quently have taken advantage of the 
younger folks. Their way has not 
always been the best. It does not make 
a thing right simply to trace its history 
into the past. Each generation should 
improve upon the last. But the crime 
of youth has been its failure to weigh 
carefully the good and bad in the tra- 
ditions it has inherited. 

Discipline requires the student mind. 
Such a mind does give weight to the 
age of any custom. It is not so foolish 
as to deny a principle by the general- 
ization, “It is old fashioned.” Any prin- 
ciple that has lived from generation to 
generation and has produced good re- 
sults in character and in social prac- 
tice must be given a fair trial. The 
changes made by a real student are 
never revolutionary, but always con- 
structive. A student begins where he 
is and moves on from there. But a 
student follows truth as he sees it. He 
is not led aside by the pleasures and 
desires of a moment. 


A Sense of Destiny 

“Every man’s life a plan of God,” is 
an essential creed for successful living. 
It is a great ideal that “God has a plan 
for a man’s career as well as for his 
character.” It is this sense of divine 
destiny that produces strong men and 
women. You must start right here, be- 
lieving that God has a life purpose for 
you. If that is true, the highest goal 
for living must be to fulfill that plan. 
The loyal son of God will have no 
higher desire than to find and follow 
this plan. When such a life purpose 
is accepted, there will be no place for 
moral laxity. Relaxing the hold upon 
oneself becomes disloyalty to God. 

Negatives will not do in any suc- 
cessful attempt to raise the standards 
of a generation of a single youth. We 
have bee saying, “Thou shalt not,” so 
long that the command has lost its 
appeal. We have a friend who is a spe- 
cialist in boys’ work, director of a boy’s 
club. He has some pretty wild boys in 
his club and, of course, cannot make 
100 per cent success in keeping them 
straight. The one thing he does try to 
do is to set before them worthwhile 
things to do. That is a simple, but ef- 
fective rule. Set a goal before youth 
and give youth the challenge. 

The Christian goal is to fulfill Christ’s 
purpose in our lives. Any youth who is 
helped to see that his life is within the 
plan of Christ, will become respon- 
sible. He cannot treat his life carelessly. 
Every moral laxity will seem to him 
to be a disloyalty to the Christ. 


Direction 


Miles and miles of highway may fly 
beneath our cars, yet we may be as 
far from journey’s destination at the 
end of the day as its beginning. Some 
years ago we were driving to Florida, 
and late in the evening traveled fifty 
miles in the wrong direction, all at top 
speed. Finally we awoke to the fact 
that the sun was setting in the wrong 
direction. So we turned square around 
and retraced our steps. Life is like 
that. Speed does not count. Horse 
power does not count. Driving skill 
does not count. The model of the car 
does not count, unless you are going 
in the right direction. 

Much of the laxity in 1940 is due to 
the same lack of good direction. There 
is no lack of talents, no lack of skills, 
but lack of direction. We have the best 
system of education thus far devised. 
We have the widest opportunity for 
attaining this education. Not only in 
the field of secular education is this 


true. Christian education, with its 
newer texts, its better methods, its finer 
equipment, its weekday, vacation, and 
summer training schools to supplement 
the Sunday schools, and with its num- 
berless conventions and _ rallies—the 
power is generated, the machine is 
ready to go. The boundless energies 
of youth await the direction of a wor- 
thy master. In Christ we have that 
Master. 
Eternal Values 

By what standard shall we judge 
right and wrong? Is there such a thing 
as an eternal standard for our lives? 
What we call laxity, may it not be new 
morals rather than bad morals? Were 
not our parents Puritan prudes, too 
much concerned about keeping up ap- 
pearances, too little concerned about 
self-expression and truth? 

Here is the problem of the relation- 
ship between man and woman. Is not 
biological truth enough? Here is the 
matter of divorce. Is not marriage a 
purely social arrangement rather than 
a rite of religion? Did not former gen- 
erations place too black a mark against 
sins of sex in contrast to their measure 
of other sins? These are just a few of 
the questions that trouble youth. 

We have a guide book and a Guide. 
The very best standard for the Chris- 
tian is the Bible. The Ten Command- 
ments are still in force, not because 
they are old, but because they interpret 
the will of Almighty God. To break 
those laws means certain punishment, 
even though often long delayed. This 
punishment does not come from an 
arbitrary God, jealous of His author- 
ity. These commandments were issued 
for the good of His children. 


* * * 


To leaders: Topic date, September 15. 
Discussion questions: Is the standard 
of morality as high today as it was 
twenty years ago? Is the larger free- 
dom that young people enjoy today 
good for them, or should there be more 
parental control? Is the freedom of 
comradeship between young men and 
young women today good or bad; does 
it increase their respect for each other? 
What about the change in styles of 
dress; has it helped or hindered mor- 
ality? What about chaperones? Is 
there any higher standard to be ex- 
pected from young people of the 
church than from those who make no 
profession of religion? Do church 
young people really live by higher 
standards? Next topic: Social Sore 
Spots—Cramped Personalities. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


QUIT YOU LIKE MEN 


By John McNaugher, D.D., LL.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 1940. Pages 191. Price, $1.50. 


The author was president of the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary of the 
United Presbyterian Church for fifty- 
two years. This volume gathers to- 
gether thirteen of his commencement 
addresses given to the graduates of his 
seminary. They are marked by good 
humor and good sense. The book re- 
ceives its title from the first address. 
There is a wide use of quotations, 
showing a remarkable range in his 
reading. His denominational affiliation 
would testify to his veneration for the 
Bible. He is strong for expository 
preaching but has no patience with 
those who make it an excuse for 
neglecting to use classical and con- 
temporary literature to aid in inter- 
pretation. 

Here are some simple rules for 
preaching, not new, but worth repeat- 
ing. 1. Substantial, well-digested ex- 
position. 2. Literary finish after the 
fashion of Macauley, Ruskin, Brown- 
ing and Emerson. 3. Adaptation to 
popular understanding. 4. A definite 
“aimfulness.” He quotes Archbishop 
Whately’s criticism of some preachers: 
“They aimed at nothing and hit it.” 
5. The warmth and earnestness of love. 

Pastors young or old will find this 
book fruitful and pleasant reading. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


EXPOSITORY PREACHING 


By Jeff D. Ray. Zondervan Publish - 
ing House, Grand Rapids. 1940. Pages 
123. Price, $1.00. 


Fortunately there is no decline of in- 
terest in the perennial subject of ex- 
pository preaching. The present volume 
is another good book upon it—practical, 
inspiring, and not a little witty. When 
you have finished reading it, you feel 
that you could preach an expository 
sermon and that you surely will do so 
at the first opportunity. 

The author shows how to’get a theme 
from a text and he outlines the steps 
in interpreting a text. He describes the 
varieties of expository preaching. He 
refutes erroneous notions about it and 
warns against flagrant errors in its 
practice. His final chapter deals with 
the related subject of “Pulpit Scrip- 
ture Reading.” 

It is good to hear the declaration: 
«.. I say to you solemnly that if I 
could call back fifty years, I should 
make it a life’s ambition to be a real 
expositor of the Word rather than a 


rhetorical declaimer on topics and 
mottoes.” 
Any preacher will read this volume 
with profit to his people. 
Rawpu D. Hem. 


THE CHURCH MANUAL OF OLAVUS 
PETRI 


Translated by O. V. Anderson. 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, 
Ill. Pages 63. Price, 50 cents. 


Olavus Petri is usually linked with 
his brother Laurentius, and the two 
titled the reformers of Sweden. Lau- 
rentius is distinguished as having been 
appointed archbishop of Sweden, being 
the first under the Protestant regime 
to occupy that office. His brother, 
Olavus, seems to have contributed lit- 
erature rather than administration to 
the progress of the Reformation in his 
country. He was the author of the 
Swedish version of the New Testament 
which was issued in 1526. He wrote 
controversial literature, a collection of 
sermons and other literature. 

The Swedish Augustana publishing 
house has done the entire Lutheran 
Church in the United States a service 
by providing us with a translation of 
this last which was prepared by Olavus 
Petri for the use of Swedish pastors in 
1529 (it is a contemporary of Luther’s 
catechism). The translation of the 
handbook has been made by O. V. 
Anderson who has obviously kept in 
mind the Swedish originals although 
his version is neither clumsy nor 
obscure. 

This handbook divides into eight 
parts, the first of which is an address 
to the Christian reader and the last a 
Conclusion. There are the forms for 
Holy Baptism, the Solemnization of 
Matrimony, the Churching of Women, 
the Visitation of the Sick, the Burial 
of the Dead, and finally an Order for 
Ministering to Those Who Are to Be 
Executed. The chief distinction which 
would be noted by the present-day 
American and perhaps also Swedish 
reader is the emphasis placed on the 
unworthiness of those who are the 
objects of the Church’s ministrations. 
For example, in the Baptism of chil- 
dren, the minister, after inquiring what 
the child is to be named is instructed 
to say over him, “Depart hence, thou 
unclean devil, and make room for the 
Holy Spirit through the power of Him 
Who shall come to judge the living and 
the dead. Amen.” The sign of the 
cross is then made on the child’s face 
and chest. Then follow the prayers, 
which are more lengthy than we are 
accustomed to use at the present time 
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but which are not essentially different 
until one comes to the conclusion. It 
was then the Swedish custom for the 
minister to clothe the child in a white 
robe and say, “May Jesus Christ clothe 
thee in that pure raiment which thou 
shalt wear unspotted before His judg- 
ment seat.” After this, one reads, 
“Thereupon the minister places a can- 
dle in the hand of the child, saying: 
‘Take thy burning lamp in thy hand 
and preserve thy baptism blamelessly, 
in order that when the Lord comes to 
the marriage feast, thou, together with 
all His saints, may go out to meet Him 
and enter with Him into eternal joy. 
Amen.’” 


In the Solemnization of Matrimony 
there are indications of the man’s su- 
periority over the woman with suitable 
quotations from the Bible on which to 
base this declaration of relativity. The 
Pauline belief that the man is the head 
of the woman even as Christ is the 
head of the church is quoted effectively 
but the man is informed that the es- 
sence of his superiority rests on love 
and not force or fear, “Even as Christ 
loved the Church and gave Himself 
forsites 


In the form for the Visitation of the 
Sick, the first sentence reads, “Dear 
brother (sister), I see that God has 
afflicted you. Now do not doubt that 
your heavenly Father has laid upon you 
the suffering and pain which you now 
experience for your own good.” 


Not only startling but informing is a 
rubric to, “An Order for Ministering to 
Those Who Are to Be Executed.” It 
reads, “First one may go to him where 
he is sitting in prison and comfort him, 
and exhort him to be of good cheer, in 
this or a similar manner.” Here again 
a first sentence gives the social point 
of view of the times. “Dear brother, 
since you are now arrested and im- 
prisoned for the sake of your misdeeds, 
praise and thank God for all things.” 
The second paragraph of an extended 
exhortation begins, “Furthermore, 
doubt not that God is your kind and 
merciful Father Who wishes you well 
with all His heart. This He has cer- 
tainly given you to understand when 
He gave His only Son, Jesus Christ, 
in death for your sake. Had He not 
wished you well, then He would. not 
have done this.” 

The publication of this translation of 
what is the first Protestant handbook 
in existence is not proposed to displace 
the formulae provided for Lutheran 
pastors at the present time. Those who 
minister in 1940, however, will discern 
from the reading of the rites as admin- 
istered by their brethren four centuries 
ago both the erroneous influences of 
Catholicism and the tremendous fear- 
fulness of the consequences of sin the 
Church taught. N. R. MEtHorn. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


LEMURIAN LIGHT 


IT CAME in an unsealed envelope. We 
took out the little printed sheet to have 
a bearded face with a highbrowed and 
well-thatched head before us, the 
striking point about the photo-cut be- 
ing a pair of straight eyes which looked 
fixedly into our own with a sort of 
hypnotic stare. 

The little folder told us to come and 
see the man whose name is strikingly 
like that of a province in East Africa. 
It set him forth as an ordained min- 
ister and “Bishop of the Church of the 
Emissaries of Divine Light.” His lone 
single name without surname, prefix, 
title or mister means, “One who lets 
the light of Christ shine forth.” That 
language must beat the Hebrew at that 
rate! Evidently it must be far ahead of 
the versatile Greek, for we know of no 
personal epiphaneia which would com- 
bine that much into one lone word, 
even in that facile tongue. 

We wandered on, with the red flag 
flying. We soon turned on the bright 
headlights, too! “Revelation Revealed” 
led to “Revelation reveals the way to 
enjoy a happy and effective life here 
and now, in these days when the world 
is wandering after ‘the beast.’ Revela- 
tion reveals to you yourself. When you 
know yourself you begin to find the 
way.” Well, brother, that all depends. 
We could write a sermon on that, right 
here and now. It might be better to 
find the right Way first, then find our- 
selves on it. The Prodigal Son headed 
the right way after he tumbled to him- 
self; he headed for a religious home 
and God. That Prodigal said to him- 
self: “I will arise, I will go, I will say.” 
He arose out of his worldly mess, he 
went back to a forgiving Father, and 
he said, “I have sinned.” Those three 
“T wills’ make a good sermon founda- 
tion, right there! Not only the Book 
or Revelation but the entire revela- 
tion of the Word of God must help the 
man to find himself—for what he really 
is; and find his God. 

Further reading urged us impera- 
tively to attend the meetings in a down- 
town hotel, gave the dates, et cetera, 
with many exhortations. The “Seven 
Sacred Services” sounded almost as 
assuring as an alliterated Lent. Then 
we turned the little dodger over and 
read some more. 

If we were discouraged, fearful, or 
troubled in spirit we should come to 
him for help. But he also told us with 
blunt directness: “If you are perfectly 
satisfied with yourself as you are, and 
if you feel no inner urge toward some- 
thing greater than you have yet known, 
then by all means “stay away!” 

And on top of that he had the te- 


merity to quiz us on our theology! We 
once took a heavy grilling at the hands 
of an Examing Committee, nor have 
we stopped studying since that. The 
latest of the Scientific Book Club find 
their way to our shelves, and the big 
universities are no stranger to us. Nor 
are the developments of theological 
thought. But we will hand on the es- 
sence of the questions of this the- 
ological Professor Quiz so that the re- 
mainder of you can be humiliated and 
mortified and chagrined the same as we 
were. In a whole series of questions he 
asked whether we knew the meaning 
of the Seven Golden Candlesticks, the 
Seven Seals, the secret of the 144,000, 
the “number of the Beast” or of the 
“666.” “Would you like to know your- 
self? Would you like to find yourself? 
Do you know why “no man” can open 
the Seals? Are you a living Book of 
Revelation waiting to have your Seals 
opened?” And so forth. At this rate, 
we thought, he must be a combination 
of Greek philosopher, theologian, psy- 
chiatrist, and hungry Christian. 

So it was the Book of Revelation 
“revealed”! We have on our shelves 
a book entitled “The Philosophy of 
Kant Explained.” A professor of 
philosophy from one of our Lutheran 
colleges, scanning the books, once 
tapped his finger on the glass case at 
that book and said: “Rather an am- 
bitious title—and possibly a bold ef- 
fort.” We thought of his remark when 
we read about the Book of Revelation 
being “revealed.” Even so, we have 
an idea that if Kant’s philosophy “ex- 
plained” was a bold title this “reveal- 
ing” of the Book of Revelation was a 
bolder one. To “reveal” the Book of 
Revelation is biting off quite a chunk, 
even for a “Bishop.” So we decided to 
STAY AWAY, even though we labeled 
ourself with an odious self-satisfac- 
tion! 

Then we turned to a problem in re- 
search. The front page of the little cir- 
cular stated that the “Bishop’s” one 
single name was derived from the 
‘“Lemurian language.” To the large 
dictionary and to the comprehensive 
encyclopedia we went. We discovered 
things! 

We discovered that Lemuria was a 
hypothetical continent supposed to 
have existed in the Indian Ocean, tak- 
ing in Madagascar and some other 
smaller islands. We discovered that 
this supposed former continent was 
designated “Lemuria” because of the 
lemur. Now this lemur is a monkey 
who got himself crossed or hybridized 
some way with the fox, if one should 
judge by the descriptions and the little 
cuts in the dictionary and the evcy- 
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clopedia. He seems to be a tolerably 
orthodox monkey—all well enough ex- 
cept that he has a head and face like 
a fox. Inasmuch as he is native to 
Madagascar this supposed former con- 
tinent was named Lemuria! 

And the Bishop of Divine Light and 
of Self-discovery and of the Book of 
Revelation as set forth in this little 
folder has a name which was derived 
from the “Lemurian language”! Marvel 
of marvels! A name derived from a 
language which does not exist and 
likely, as a language, never did exist, 
a hypothetical continent and an un- 
heard of language which themselves 
have derived their own names from a 
monkey with the head and face of a 
fox! 

No wonder we take the option to 
“STAY AWAY” in capital letters from 
this “Lemurian Light” on the knotty 
problems and the mysticisms of the 
Book of Revelation! A monkey with 
the head and face of a fox might be a 
pretty smart monkey, and the supposed 
continent and far-fetched language 
named after that monkey might have 
been worthy of his cunning! But for 
us the light of the lemur meant little 
toward revealing the Divine Light, at 
least not enough to lure us to that 
downtown hotel room. GRAPHO. 


KEEP A-MOVIN’ 
By Eleanor Frey, York, Pa. 


Wuat’s the use o’ cryin’ 
Every time ye fall— 
Get up an’ keep a-smilin’ 
Folks don’t wanter hear ye squall. 
What’s the use o’ whimperin’ 
If ye stub yer toe— 
If yer hopes go all a-glimm’rin’ 
Keep a-movin’ hide yer woe. 


What’s the use 0’ whinin’ 
When others get ahead— 
Folks jest laugh at sad repinin’— 
Show ’em that ye’re fur from dead. 
What’s the use to grumble 
When things don’ come yer way— 
Ye’re not the only one ter fumble 
In the game from day to day. 


What’s the use o’ frettin’— 
Take yer beatin’ like a man— 
Waste no time in vain regrettin’ 
If ye do the best ye can. 
What’s the use ter say ye’re beaten 
When the road’s still open wide— 
Keep a-movin’—stop retreatin’— 
Don’ be one that sat an’ cried. 


Oh, what’s the use 0’ moanin’ 
Fer the hurts ye’re sure ter meet 
’Long the road as ye go roamin’— 
Take the bitter with the sweet. 
Keep a-movin’ an’ termorrer, 
When ye take the victor’s place 
Ye’ll find the hurt an’ stub an’ sorror 
Helped ye win the bloomin race. 
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1,400 AT MASSANETTA 


Missions and Training for Leadership Hold 
Interest of Record Attendance 


Reported by the Rev. John Schmidt 


THE vision of the church meeting the 
spiritual needs of the whole world dom- 
inated the Massanetta Summer As- 
sembly of the Lutheran Synod of Vir- 
ginia. The climax of the week, at- 
tended by an overflow crowd of some 
1,400 persons, was the Commissioning 
Service conducted Sunday morning, 
August 4. An inspiring missionary ad- 
dress was preached by Dr. S. W. Her- 
man of Harrisburg, Pa., whose leader- 
ship in this cause has been outstanding 
in our Church for many years. The 
Rev. Paul B. Huddle, the son of the 
Rev. and Mrs. M. D. Huddle of Bed- 
ford, Va., and a recent graduate of our 
Southern Seminary, was commissioned 
as a missionary to Japan by Dr. G. A. 
Greiss, president of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. Also lending a foreign 
missionary atmosphere were Dr. and 
Mrs. Roy M. Dunkelberger of India and 
Miss Charlotte Kao of China, all of 
whom were heard during the week’s 
program. Doubtless the strongest im- 
pact was made by Dr. Hajime Inadomi, 
a graduate of Roanoke College and the 
Southern Seminary and now principal 
of our Boys’ School in Kumamoto, 
Japan. He delivered two evening ad- 
dresses that will linger in the minds of 
all who heard him. His personal con- 
fession, I am not what I ought to be; 
I am not what I shall be, when He 
comes in His glory; but I know I am 
not what I was, because you have sent 
Jesus Christ to Japan,” sent everyone 
away with a new loyalty to the cause 
of Christian missions. 

Nor were other phases of the mission 
program of the Church neglected. The 
Board of American Missions, repre- 
sented at Massanetta by Drs. Z. M. 
Corbe and Paul Andrew Kirsch, spon- 
sored another outstanding Training 
School for its missionaries, attended 
also by the other pastors of the synod 
who wished to share the good things 
provided. Dr. F. R. Knubel of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., spoke of “St. Paul to Pas- 
tors”; a helpful study of I Timothy. 
“Getting the Man” was the theme of 
Dr. C. Franklin Koch as he discussed 
various aspects of evangelism. Dr. 
W. C. Schaeffer, Jr., illustrated “The 
Efficient Church” with many experi- 
ences drawn from his effective work in 
Allentown, Pa. The “dry” subject, 
“Speech Helps for Missionaries,” proved 
instead to be vitally interesting in the 


hands of Pastor James P. Beasom, Jr.,. 


of Glendale, Calif. Dr. Kirsch an- 
nounced that this year’s attendance was 
the largest at any school yet held. Mrs. 
John M. Cook gave five helpful talks 
to the missionaries’ wives, who were 


also addressed by other members of 
the faculty. 

The Social Mission of the Church 
received proper emphasis, too, through 
the presence of Drs. C. F. Koch and 
C. E. Krumbholz. The latter, in an ad- 
dress, directed the thought of those 
present to the needs of the “reliefers” 
and refugees, who must be seen as in- 
dividuals, with individual needs to be 
satisfied, rather than as groups to be 
statistically tabulated. Another side of 
this problem was discussed by Dr. H. B. 
Hummel of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, who made a deep impression by 
his searching studies of the rural church 
situation. 


A Standard Training School 
under the direction of the Rev. John 
H. Fray, carried through a fine pro- 
gram. Courses were taught by Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz, Prof. Frank C. Longaker, 
President E. C. Cooper of the Southern 
Theological Seminary, Mr. A. C. Craft, 
the Rev. Raymond D. Wood, Miss 
Mabel Elsie Locker, President Hugh J. 
Rhyne of Marion College, and the Rev. 
A. M. Huffman. Children of the Church 
units were taught by Miss Helen 
Anderson and Miss Elizabeth Sieber. 
The number of credit certificates given, 
reports Dean J. L. Sieber, has doubled 
since 1934. Two hundred ninety-three 
certificates of achievement and sixty- 
three certificates of attendance were 
awarded. 

It is impossible to do more than list 
the many other prominent men and 
women who took part in the week at 
Massanetta. Dr. H. Grady Davis of the 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary had charge 
of the music and on Saturday proved 
that a splendid choir could be secured 
in one week. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder 
of Washington, a former Virginia pas- 
tor, addressed two of the general as- 
sembly periods. Judge J. L. Almond, 
Jr., Roanoke, a member of the Board 
of American Missions, addressed the 
Sunday afternoon crowd that filled the 
large auditorium and President Charles 
J. Smith of Roanoke College delivered 
a thought-provoking address at the 
concluding session Sunday night. As 
usual, group seminars were held for 
pastors and laymen, women and young 
people, led respectively by Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., Miss Nona M. Diehl and 
the Rev. Russell F. Auman. Dr. Charles 
B. Foelsch conducted the morning 
Devotional Period. 

A recreational program was planned 
and directed by the Rev. H. Edgar 
Knies. Mountain hikes, descents into 
the famed Endless Caverns, drives on 
the Skyline Drive, baseball games, 
swimming, etc., attracted the interest 
of many. The Rev. A. R. Shumate of 
Waynesboro edited the daily “Net” for 
everyone’s amusement and information. 

Next year’s Massanetta can hardly be 
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“bigger” than this year’s, for once again 
the crowd exceeded capacity. And it 
will be very hard to make it “better,” 
but no doubt Dean Sieber will try (in 
fact, he already has started). 

The Rev. Russel F. Auman closed an 
address with this poem that catches 
splendidly the spirit of the Massanetta 
Summer Assembly: 


“Great Spirit of Massanetta hills, and 
trees, and sky, 
We read Thy glory in the white clouds 
sailing high; 
The evening sunset glow in splendor 
sings Thy praise; 
The stars of night with heavenly light 
mark Thy celestial ways. 


“Lead on! Great Spirit of Massanetta’s 
power; 
We wait in faith the coming of the hour 
When loyal hearts and willing hands 
And spirits tuned to Thy commands 
Shall bring the ending of the trail: 
Earth’s finding of the Holy Grail.” 


STUDENT WORK AT LAKE 
PARK, MILWAUKEE 


By John F. Fedders, D.D. 


THE importance of this work was 
first impressed upon my heart in the 
splendid work begun at the University 
of Wisconsin by the Rev. Dr. Howard 
R. Gold, with whom I was associated 
in church and student activities in 1911. 
That work, begun so modestly and yet 
carried on so effectively, has been an 
inspiration to student workers in many 
college and university centers. 

The inspiration of Madison has been 
a driving force for more than two 
decades at Lake Park. Our parish 
serves two splendid educational insti- 
tutions within a few blocks of the 
church: Milwaukee-Downer College 
(the Wellesley of the West) and Mil- 


~ waukee State Teachers’ College, the 


largest teachers’ college in the state. 
The first mentioned enrolls approx- 
imately 300 students, the latter 1,400. 
Our church’s program includes a 
personal presentation of the church’s 
welcome at the fall rally of Lutheran 
students; a generous sharing of the par- 
ish house for student activities; par- 
ticipation of students in the social, re- 
ligious, and educational programs of 
the parish; the dissemination of lit- 
erature from Board headquarters. 
Our congregation frequently has more 
than sixty of its own young people in 
attendance at schools of higher learn- 
ing, most of them scattered in colleges 
and universities all over the United 
States. Occasionally they are listed in 
foreign schools. For this group the 
church plans two student communions 
at holiday time and midsummer. These 
have been very well attended. The 
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church bulletin and seasonal devotional 
booklets are mailed from the church 
office the entire school year. 

The pastor has had able assistance in 
the church office and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society in carrying on this im- 
portant work. Outstanding has been the 
co-operative spirit and work of Dr. 
Harvey A. Uber, head of the geology 
department at M. S. T. C. and greatly 
beloved teacher of youth. Assisting 
also have been Drs. F. E. J. Wilde and 
J. F. Klotsche. The Lutheran Student 
Association, which he sponsors, is now 
in its fourth year. More than two hun- 
dred students attend the group meet- 
ings, frequently held in one of his lec- 
ture rooms. The students represent 
nearly every synod in the Church. 
Strangely enough, the leadership has 
frequently been in the hands of the 
conservative synods. No effort is made 
to separate students from their synods, 
but rather encouragement is offered 
toward synodical loyalty. The sons and 
daughters of pastors are enthusiastic 
supporters. Out of this energetic group 
there has grown work at Marquette 
University (Roman Catholic), and an 
Inter-college Board (student manned) 
now correlates local student activities, 
including joint meetings with the Lu- 
theran Nurses’ Guild. Some of our 
students have gone into the ministry, 
many are today outstanding leaders in 
their respective synods, and one of our 
number became national president of 
the Lutheran Student Association of 
America. Last year at the Amsterdam 
Conference for Youth one of our 
young women was a delegate. 

This year the privilege of preaching 
the baccalaureate sermon before the 
large graduating class came to us, the 
first time in the long history of the in- 
stitution that a Lutheran pastor was so 
honored. The occasional visits of Dr. 
Carolus P. Harry and Dr. Mary E. 
Markley, who have addressed both 
schools, have left the impress of their 
forceful leadership upon our church’s 
work and the student life. 

We are concerned at Lake Park with 
the future of the Church’s leadership, 
and that formative leadership properly 
guided in college days brings incom- 
parable results. 


SING THE GOSPEL 
(Continued from page 7) 


Unfortunate and Wrong 


Our musicians are in some cases (we 
hope not many) egotistical people who 
assume to know it all, and will not 
allow the pastor to say a word. They 
take the attitude that his job is to 
preach and theirs to sing, and that the 
two are never to come together. This 


is violently un-evangelical, and any 
church musician who refuses to see his 
job as identical with the preaching of 
the Gospel should not merely be dis- 
charged from his post but should be 
driven out. Just because our musicians 
for the most part are not religiously 
trained men, and our pastors are, it is 
the pastors who should be accorded the 
initiative in this matter; and none but 
a thoughtless or indifferent pastor can 
overlook his responsibility in this 
respect. 


Careful Selection 


The next step in the introduction of 
this musical policy is the selection of 
the music that will accomplish it. Our 
Common Service Book has many fine 
chorales. Patient but persistent use of 
these will develop a desire for them. 
The more spirited ones as, for instance, 
No. 287, might meet less opposition at 
first from our American congregations, 
and they could move to others from 
these. The use of not more than one in 
a service might prove a tactful pro- 
cedure. For choir use such collections 
as Buszin: Bach Chorales (Hall & Mc- 
Creary Auditorium Series No. 8); 
Lundquist: Later Renaissance Motets 
(also Hall & McCreary); Christiansen: 
St. Olaf Choir Series, Vol. III; and 
many other arrangements by these and 
other authors, afford a vast amount of 
already workable material that can be 
done by any mixed volunteer choir that 
would be gathered from an average 
congregation. Of course they will need 
the kindly leadership of someone who 
himself has the spirit of this music, or 
else they will soon disband, a discour- 
aged group, convinced that the music 
is worthless and poor; and the last state 
of that group will be worse than the 
first. 


Music Committees 


Some of our synods have music com- 
mittees working on this matter, and 
they stand ready to offer every assist- 
ance to congregations. The work of the 
committee of the Ohio Synod has been 
outstanding, and, from what we know 
of their disposition, would gladly fur- 
nish such help as they could even out- 
side their synod. They have edited and 
prepared by means of manuscript 
duplication much fine organ music and 
a considerable quantity of the easier 
compositions of Henricus Saggitarius 
(Heinrich Schuetz) for choirs. Prepa- 
ration of the Introits set to the Psalm 
tones is almost completed, and several 
fine composers are at work on settings 
for the Graduals. If others building on 
their foundations and, following their 
example, will help with the task, it will 
not be too long before a gigantic ad- 
vance will have been made throughout 
our Lutheran Church in America. 
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A sense of 
accomplishment for 


pupils in Sunday School 


will be experienced when 
Promotion Certificates are 
awarded to those who are 
graduated from one depart- 
ment to the next. 


We have card style certifi- 
cates for each department, 
beautifully illustrated. Size, 
94% x T,inches. Price, 35 
cents a dozen, with enve- 
lopes. 


Larger certificates, size 95 
x 1234 inches. Price, 35 
cents a dozen. 


Folder style certificates are 
available, printed on imita- 
tion parchment, in black, 
sepia, red and gold. Each 
certificate in an envelope to 
match. Size, 54 x 7% 
inches. Price, 50 cents per 
dozen. 


The United Lutheran 


Publication House 


13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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THE MOUNTAINEER 
By the Rev. A. B. Leamer 


Ir Is necessary for our distinctly 
rural congregations to conduct their 
vacation schools later in the summer, 
and three of them have been success- 
fully carried on, according to reports. 


Aurora. The Rev. Donald W. Brown, 
using our regular system for such 
schools, reports that he had 117 pupils 
and sixteen teachers; that the attend- 
ance was high. His school was made 
up of children from several churches 
in the community and all were very 
much interested. August 14 the Stemple 
Ridge congregation of the Aurora Par- 
ish observed their sixty-fourth anni- 
versary. The president of the West 
Virginia Synod, the Rev. W. M. Erhard, 
was the speaker on this occasion. 


The Bittinger Charge. The Rev. A. C. 
Curran conducted vacation schools in 
two of his congregations. There was a 
fine attendance at both schools with a 
total enrollment of 110. 

The Bittinger congregation has been 
making some excellent improvements 
in their house of worship. The walls 
have been beautifully decorated, a new 
organ has been installed, new pews 
have been placed, and new carpets have 
been laid. New paraments for the altar, 
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pulpit and lectern were purchased. 
All of these have been gifts in large 
measure and the cost has been fully 
cared for. August 18 the writer as- 
sisted the pastor in a consecration serv- 
ice and delivered the sermon on “Ded- 
icating Our Temples.” The countryside 
was there. This is one of the most at- 
tractive rural churches that we have 
seen in a long while and is a credit to 
the people and a fine center of Chris- 
tian activity for this splendid com- 
munity from which come great quan- 
tities of the finest maple syrup. The 
Bittinger Charge grows. 


St. John’s, Red House. Here the Rev. 
A. K. Jones conducted another splendid 
vacation Bible school. The enrollment 
was 138 and their regularity was splen- 
did: sixteen teachers assisted in the 
work, and twelve men gathered the 
children, brought them, and returned 
them to their homes. Sister Ida, a mem- 
ber of this congregation, was one of the 
efficient teachers. 

The date for the celebration of the 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary of this 
congregation has been set for Septem- 
ber 25-29. The people are preparing a 
beautiful historical souvenir for the 
occasion. “Father Heyer” was a trav- 
eler in these parts in those years, and 
it is said that Henry Ward Beecher 
preached in the old log church in which 
the congregation then met. Some im- 
agination. 


Edgewood, Wheeling. We had the 
pleasure of visiting with this congrega- 
tion some weeks ago. While they have 
been without a pastor all too long, they 
have been keeping the activities going 
in good shape. During the past eighteen 
months they have reduced their debt 
from $28,000 to $8,000 and refinanced 
the balance at a much lower rate of 
interest. They are redecorating their 
auditorium, refinishing the pews, lay- 
ing new carpets and beautifying the 
church in many ways. They will call a 
pastor soon. Here is a good field for 
hard work and fine promise. 


Dr. C. H. B. Lewis. Here was a mod- 
est man who accomplished much in his 
humble way. He was one of the few 
who knew the church school and its 
problems in country, village and city. 
It is unfortunate that we have so few 
of his type who have gone into the 
field of education with experience and 
understanding. His were not theories, 
but practical plans brought out of trial. 
How much we do need leaders who 
have had the record of successful school 
leadership to help those of us who are 
groping and seeking for workable sug- 
gestions. We shall miss Dr. Lewis, and 
I shall miss my delightful visits with 
him on occasion. God makes us richer 
by knowing such as he. 
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In these dire days we are given to 
excessive voluptuousness, and it has no 
shame. Nakedness and vulgarity are 
a common pair stalking abroad and 
everywhere. The highways are lined 
with beer saloons, with spiking priv- 
ileges, and the clean eating house is a 
scarce article in city, town or country. 
I do not believe that the night clubs 
have much on us who lived by the 
roads of America. Moron-mindedness 
seems to characterize our entertain- 
ment. Many books scatter untruths to 
the point of extreme exaggeration. 
Maudlin untruths and vicious descrip- 
tions of things impossible lure us into 
the feeling that bad enough is far worse 
than the facts warrant. One does not 
have to go to books to find suffering 
and hardship; all one has to do is to 
walk about the streets of the town or 
drive into the hills of almost any com- 
munity and one will find a lowness that 
will make the cold chills run up and 
down the spine. Come out here and we 
will let you look at some of them, or, 
if you will, we will take a trip wher- 
ever you like and we shall find un- 
speakable squalor. Why belittle a sec- 
tion of our country or smear a people 
who are by nature nomadic and who 
listlessly roam from spot to spot? One 
can’t write a book that is true to facts 
by racing along on the train and stop- 
ping at selected camps and then say 
that the whole section is terrible in its 
poverty and physical distress. 


WEST PENN CONFERENCE 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


Tuer Rev. and Mrs. John H. Tome and 
family of Hanover spent their summer 
vacation in Florida. While on vacation 
at Wildwood, N. J., the writer enjoyed 
the preaching and worship at the local 
Lutheran church, the Rev. Paul J. Neff 
pastor. Ministerial guests at the same 
summer address were the Rev. and 
Mrs. Ernest O. Armbruster and family, 
Philadelphia; the Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
Stong and family, Petersburg, Pa.; the 
Rev. and Mrs. Herbert G. Kline and 
family, Shrewsbury, Pa.; the Rev. and 
Mrs. Mervin Smith and family, New 
Freedom, Pa.; the Rev. and Mrs. Simon 
Snyder and family, Wheeling, W. Va. 
It was great to meet these brethren and 
learn to know them better in leisure 
hours. 


The Rev. Marsby Roth, forty-four 
years pastor of Trinity Reformed 
Church, Hanover, recently resigned to 
retire from the active ministry. Dr. 
Roth has had an unusually successful 
ministry of more than fifty years. He 
will continue to live in Hanover. 


Dr. and Mrs. John K. Linn, mission- 
aries to Japan, now on furlough, will 
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spend the winter at Gettysburg, at the 
home of Miss Maude Bream, Springs 
Avenue. Their son Kenneth is a stu- 
dent at Gettysburg Seminary. Their 
daughter Marion will enter Gettysburg 
College this year. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Gordon G. Parker 
and daughters, missionaries from Africa 
who have been residing in Gettysburg, 
are attending a missionary camp in 
Massachusetts. If prevented from re- 
turning to Africa during the war, Mr. 
Parker plans work at Hartford, Conn., 
to secure his doctorate in missions. 


The Rev. A. R. Longanecker, pastor 
of St. John’s, Littlestown, retired 
August first after a long, successful 
ministry. Mr. and Mrs. Longanecker 
will reside in Gettysburg. St. John’s 
people gave them a fine farewell. 
Despite rain, the community, repre- 
sented by pastors from local denomina- 
tions, were present to bring messages 
of esteem. Pastor Longanecker was the 
first pastor of St. John’s since it be- 
came a separate charge. Gifts of furni- 
ture and money were given in behalf 
of the congregation by Prof. Paul E. 
King. 


The Rev. E. G. Colestock, pastor at 
Fairfield, was married recently to Miss 
Hazel Craig of Scotland. The ceremony 
was performed by the pastor of the 
bride, the Rev. Elwood Johnson, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Blake B. Hammond 
of Lock Haven, Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Cole- 
stock will reside in the parsonage in 
Fairfield. Best wishes! 


In passing, I would be remiss if I 
failed to make mention of two good 
Lutherans living in Mifflintown, for- 
merly members of Trinity congrega- 
tion, Altoona. I refer to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Zeiders. Only last month I called 
upon them. They have always been in- 
terested in every phase of the church’s 
life—the kind of folks who are a joy 
to a pastor’s heart. Long may they live 
in their sunset hours of life. 


St. Paul’s Church, representing the 
three merged congregations in York, let 
the contract for the new colonial three- 
part building to cost, without heating 
plant, $171,000. 


The Rev. Ralph Linn, pastor of the 
Church of the Advent, plans to build a 
new church in the near future. This 
church, too, will be colonial in style. 


Gettysburg Seminary 


Dr. John Aberly, for the past four- 
teen years president of Gettysburg 
Seminary, retired August 1, and was 
succeeded by Dr. A. R. Wentz, professor 
of church history in that church school. 
Dr. Herbert C. Alleman, also retired 
after nearly thirty years a teacher of 
Old Testament subjects. Both will live 
on the campus, and in conjunction with 
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the faculty will offer courses while en- 
joying emeritus professorships. Dr. 
Carl C. Rasmussen has been elected to 
succeed Dr. Aberly to the chair of sys- 
tematic theology; no successor to Dr. 
Alleman has yet been elected. 

Ground-breaking services for the 
new seminary chapel were held August 
1. The cornerstone will be laid Sep- 
tember 25, at which time the induction 
of new professors will also take place. 
The seminary chapel will seat 550, be 
colonial in style, and cost $125,000. It 
will front on Confederate Avenue, op- 
posite the seminary refectory. The 
spire will be 125 feet high. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Ayton, Ontario, Congregation Celebrates 
Founding 


Sunpay, August 4, St. John’s Church 
at Ayton, Ontario, engaged in festival 
services expressive of gratitude for 
blessings received during half a cen- 
tury of its ministry in the community. 
Large crowds of thankful worshipers 
gathered at both the morning and the 
evening services. 

The morning sermon was preached 
by the Rev. H. W. Baetz, president of 
the Hanover Conference. In the eve- 
ning the Rev. J. H. Peters of Montreal 
delivered the sermon. The present pas- 
tor, the Rev. F. W. Haak, remarked thai 
all his predecessors had had but one 
aim—to preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ—and this would be his aim as 
long as he is their pastor. St. John’s 
was first served by the late Rev. E. 
Neudoerffer. Its second pastor, the Rev. 
J. Langholz, is still living. The third 
pastor, the Rev. J. H. Peters, partic- 
ipated in the anniversary service. 

The first membership of St. John’s 
Church numbered twelve, of whom 
three are still members; witnesses of the 
growth of the church. Its present bap- 
tized membership is 338, an unmistak- 
able evidence that God’s blessing has 
rested upon pastors and people. 


LUTHERAN EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU PLACES 1,000 
JOBLESS 


CLEVELAND and the Lutheran Church 
have a unique organization in the Lu- 
theran Business Men’s Club, an em- 
ployment bureau which this year is 
celebrating its tenth anniversary. 

This laymen’s organization, repre- 
senting about forty Lutheran churches 
of the Synodical Conference in Greater 
Cleveland, decided soon after its found- 
ing in August 1930 to do something 
about an increasingly serious unem- 
ployment problem. More than 1,000 Lu- 
theran men and women who have found 
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When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 


SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


WHEN IN 


MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you are 
invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church 
in the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


1135 O’FARRELL 


BULLETINS 
Start the fall season with Woolverton Church 
Bulletins. Send for free current samples. Wool- 
verton Printing Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


jobs through the Business Men’s Club 
are evidence that its efforts have been 
successful and meritorious. 

When the club was founded the first 
objective was to establish boys’ and 
girls’ camps, but work to this end was 
set aside in view of the important un- 
employment problem. To this date 
more than 4,500 applications for em- 
ployment have been made out to the 
bureau, which now employs a full-time 
secretary to handle calls and arrange- 
ments for employers and prospective 
employees. 

In addition to performing this serv- 
ice, the Business Men’s Club acts as a 
clearing house for all Lutheran activ- 
ities in Greater Cleveland. One of the 
club members, E. C. Jacobs, has com- 
piled a book of information which gives 
details on membership and organiza- 
tions in all Cleveland parishes. 

The club has established its office at 
the Lutheran Center, 4106 Franklin 
Boulevard, where, in addition to the 
employment service other Lutheran 
activities, including pastoral confer- 
ences and committee meetings, are 
carried on. The Center also serves as 
domicile for visiting Lutherans. 
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R.GEISSLER INC. 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 t ST. NEW YORK. 
Church Eurnishings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 

MARB 


LE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS U y 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


~PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Mast zest 19 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 
131 EAST 23R0 STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


CHURCY se 


Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 
STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 


_ American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Booklet. 


J. and E. ROESCH 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


ALSO ATTEND 


The First English Lutheran Church 
Geary between Gough and Octavia Sts. 
Rev. John R. Broyer, Ph.D., Archd., Pastor 
MORNING ORDER 11 A. M. 


WHEN IN THE NATION'S CAPITOL 
VISIT 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
MORNING SERVICE: 11:00 A. M. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Pastor 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 
First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 

SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Staa WJ AS 
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CLEVELAND NEWS 
By the Rev. John W. Rilling 


August is a good time to turn your 
attention to matters that have been 
long neglected—the invading army of 
weeds in the garden, for example, or 
your golf stroke, or fishing. These lines 
will enable this reporter to catch up 
with summer happenings in Cleveland’s 
fourteen United Lutheran churches. 

The most important news item, of 
course, is the dedication of Gloria Dei 
Lutheran Church on Memphis Road in 
Cleveland’s West Side. This section of 
the city is building up rapidly; and 
what is even more auspicious, our 
church is the sole occupant of the field. 
Under the congenial leadership of Pas- 
tor Nelson A. Miller, Gloria Dei should 
have opportunity to glorify God, as its 
name declares. 


Dr. Ernsberger Honored 

July 7 marked the thirty-third an- 
niversary of the founding of Calvary 
Church, and the beginning of the 
thirty-fourth year of the pastorate of 
its one and only minister, Dr. H. B. 
Ernsberger, who opened Calvary Mis- 
sion back in May 1907. In services 
marking the occasion, Mr. E. W. Baugh- 
man said to the congregation, “Today 
Calvary is recognized among the lead- 
ers in every good work and the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom in this 
community. I believe I speak for our 
council and our congregation in con- 
gratulating Pastor Ernsberger on his 
fine record and wishing him continuing 
physical and spiritual well-being and 
vigor and undiminishing zeal in carry- 
ing on the work to which he has de- 
voted his life.” 


A Choir Festival 

One of the delightful events of the 
early summer was the Second Annual 
Choir Festival, held this year at Beth- 
any Church, with six choirs participat- 
ing. The festival aims to further three 
purposes: increasing inter-church fel- 
lowship, raising the standard of church 
music, and furthering the cause of “Lu- 
theran music for Lutheran choirs.” 
Prof. Melville Smith of Western Re- 
serve University spoke briefly and led 
the massed choirs in the rehearsal and 
singing of Bach’s “Break Forth, O 
Beauteous Heavenly Light.” Professor 
Smith expressed surprise at the absence 
of Lutheran music in the program 
(only one composition by a Lutheran 
composer) and said that although he 
was an organist in a non-liturgical 
(and should we add parenthetically a 
non-evangelical) Unitarian church, he 
felt he could not do without the organ 
and choral compositions of our Lu- 
theran J. S. Bach. Reminiscing, he 
spoke of having given an entire organ 
recital at the famous Sunday afternoon 
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concerts at the Cleveland Art Museum, 
using only preludes on the “queen of 
chorales,” “O Morning Star so Clear 
so Bright” (C. S. B. No. 349). In clos- 
ing Dr. Smith pleaded for a wider use 
of the music of our Lutheran heritage 
and offered suggestions and criticisms 
to individual choirmasters. 


Cleveland’s Bach Festival 


The name Riemenschneider is not 
unfamiliar in the Lutheran Church 
at large. In Cleveland it stands for 
Albert G. Riemenschneider, who with 
ardent admiration for the works of 
Bach has made Cleveland “Bach-con- 
scious” with his annual Bach Festivals. 
This year’s eighth annual Bach Festival 
heard the performance of the monu- 
mental “Mass in B Minor” together 
with numerous other choral and instru- 
mental works from the almost inex- 
haustible treasure trove of this Lu- 
theran master. A new feature this year 
was an interpretative lecture on the 
Mass. The choice of the Rev. Joseph 
Sittler, Jr., pastor of Messiah Church, 
to deliver the lecture was felicitous 
indeed. Few of his hearers, however, 
realized the physical strain under which 
the lecturer spoke, for immediately 
afterwards Pastor Sittler left for Chi- 
cago to undergo a serious operation. 
All his friends are happy that the 
operation was a success and that he has 
returned to Cleveland to recuperate. 


The Rev. James Keyser has resigned 
as pastor of Christ Church in Euclid 
to become pastor of our church at 
Orville, September 1. Pastor Keyser 
has made a name for himself in young 
people’s work, and has served a term 
as secretary of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. We sincerely regret losing him 
from our comradeship. 


Statistics just published in the min- 
utes of the Synod of Ohio indicate that 
all but one church in the metropolitan 
area registered a gain in baptized mem- 
bership last year. Our largest congre- 
gation is Bethany, with 1,057 baptized 
members; next is St. James, with 894. 
Both churches report 520 communing 
members. Largest gains in percentage 
of growth were made by Trinity, with 
a 12 per cent increase in baptized and 
a 21 per cent increase in communicant 
membership. In baptized membership — 
Messiah was next with 11 per cent in- 
crease; in communing members Beth- 
any reported a gain of 13 per cent. 

And now your correspondent can, 
with good conscience, go out and take 
care of that neglected slice in his golf 
stroke! 


BEQUESTS TO CHURCH 
Ingomar, Pa. Recently, improve- 
ments have been made in the physical 
equipment of Trinity Church, the Rev. 
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Kenneth H. Cornell pastor. The walls 
of the nave were cleaned and new car- 
pet was laid. Trinity paid her benev- 
olence in full last year and is deter- 
mined to meet her obligation this year. 

Mrs. Annie Scheidler, late a resident 
of Rochester Road, Franklin Township, 
who for the last five years has been a 
faithful member of Trinity Church, died 
July 29. Among other bequests, she 
remembered her church: $1,500 was 
left to her own church; $500 to the 
Lutheran Old People’s Home, Zeli- 
enople; and $500 to the First Evan- 
gelical Church of Mt. Troy, Pittsburgh. 


CHRISTIAN Endeavor Day was ob- 
served at the New York World’s Fair 
when more than six hundred people 
attended the Christian Endeavor serv- 
ice held in the Temple of Religion. The 
principal speaker was the Hon. Joe R. 
Hanley, temporary president of the 
New York State Senate. The subject 
of his address was “The Patriotism of 
Peace.” Among other declarations he 
stated: “This is God’s last experiment 
with democracy. If we fail, the clock 
will move back for centuries. We must 
not fail. If we have faith in God, we 
cannot fail.” 


Lutherans Win First Prize 


Hill Church, Near Lebanon, Pa., Featured in Bicentennial of City 


IN THE parade which marked one day 
of the celebration of the bicentennial 
of Lebanon, Pa., the float of the Hill 
Church at Cleona was awarded first 
prize—the sum of $100. This float was 
not the work of professional designers 
and builders, but the amateur efforts of 
members of that congregation, which is 
the oldest Protestant church in this 
section. The float depicted the old log 
church of 1733 standing beneath the 
spreading snow-bowed branches of 
evergreens, and the settlers carrying 
their guns as they made their way to 
church. The members of the Loyal 
Sons Class in the Sunday school, num- 
bering twenty men, hewed the logs for 
the cabin, themselves going into the 
mountains to find suitable wood. With 
these logs they constructed the crude 
church building and decorated the rest 
of the float. The work was done in the 
evenings and in their spare time. 

Hill Lutheran Church dates back to 
1733, and has enjoyed more than two 
hundred years of continuous life in this 
beautiful section of Pennsylvania. The 
present pastor is the Rev. W. Edward 
McHale. The real founder of this old 
church was a zealous young circuit 
rider of the Lutheran Church, John 
Casper Stoever, the first great or- 
ganizer of Lutheran congregations in 
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Pennsylvania. His remains lie in the 
adjoining cemetery, near one of the 
churches he served during a pastorate 
of forty-six years. 

Pastor Stoever prepared for the min- 
istry before leaving his home in Ger- 
many in 1728. Disturbed by Jesuitical 
persecution, he determined to leave his 
country and migrate to America. He 
first resided at Trappe, near Philadel- 
phia, and then moved to Berks, Lan- 
caster and Lebanon counties. 

The first church was built of logs 
with slabs for seats and was con- 
structed for protection from Indians as 
well as for the worship of God. Sentries 
watched without while the worshipers 
conducted services within. There were 
no stoves in cold weather: fires were 
built outside, and here the people 
warmed themselves. Some years later 
this log church was supplanted by a 
more substantial building which served 
as a place of worship until 1837, when 
the present brick building was erected. 
It was enlarged and rededicated seven 
years ago. 

From among the members of this old 
congregation soldiers have gone out to 
participate in every war fought by our 
country. Two missionaries from this 
church are serving and preaching the 
gospel in Liberia, West Africa. 
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Thiet College 


Greenville, Pa. 


Co-educational, Christian 
Strong Faculty 
Individual Attention 


Low Cost 
COURSES 


Pre-theological, Pre-medical 
Pre-law, Pre-dental 
Business Administration 
Teaching, Classical, 
Scientific, General Culture 


College Opens September 17th 
For information write 
President 
Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D., D.D. 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts. Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, IIl. 


Francis Military Academy 


Fourth Grade through College Preparatory. 
Two separate schools. Accredited. Small classes. 
Conversational method. All athletics. Master for 
every ten boys. Non-sectarian. Tuition unusually 
low. Half hour from Philadelphia. Catalog. Box 
266A, Laurel Springs, New Jersey. 


ALSO SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Begins its 115th Year 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1940 


A limited number of scholarships are 
available. 


For information address 
Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


LANKENAU 


Day and Boarding School—Girls 6 to 18 
A Lutheran School for Girls founded in 1890. 
Accredited college preparation. Modern lan- 
guages and religion in all 12 grades. Excellent 
training in music and dramatics. Christian at- 
mosphere. Large playground, gymnasium, sports 
50 years of Christian service. 
For further information address 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
22nd Street and Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. E, F. Bachmann, D.D., Principal 
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HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS «Depé.u. 


(ur Free Catalog Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
had confidence in Wards Missionary Unit 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of quality. 
SECRETARIES and PURCHASING AGENTS 
of Foreign Missions find that our free 
catalog, with its 100,000 separate items, and 
our special pee prices enable them to 
save money for their stations. 
JMUISSION BOARDS can economize by se- 
lecting hardware, berate plumbing goods, 
electrical supplies and similar materials from 
our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a freecopy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Dept. L 
Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U. S. A. 
Choir 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY WN. 


AND 


220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


YORK 


8) AYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW 


STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J) 


||| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS «4 DESI SUBMITTED 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Frank Lawrence Gollnick 
resigned the pastorate of the Church 
of the Atonement, Oneonta, N. Y., to 
accept the call to become pastor of 
Trinity Church, Kingston, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 1. Atonement Church has 
grown steadily during his pastorate; the 
indebtedness has been reduced $2,000; 
the church has been painted and the 
grounds landscaped; and the assembly 
hall has been redecorated. A complete 
set of Lutheran appointments was in- 
stalled as memorial gifts by members 
of the congregation. 

During this pastorate of nearly five 
years, 130 new members were received 
into the church; a Student Work 
Scholarship was given each year to a 
worthy Lutheran student at Hartwick 
College; there was a steady increase in 
benevolence giving each year. A very 
active student pastorate was also per- 
formed among the Lutheran students 
at Hartwick College and the Oneonta 
State Normal School. An integrated 
program for the student in the congre- 
gation was worked out with such suc- 
cess that ninety per cent of the Lu- 
theran students at the two institutions 
were regular church attendants. Being 
the only Lutheran church in the area, 
missionary work was conducted in the 
adjacent smaller communities so that 
many Lutherans were reclaimed for 
their church. 


Owr1nc to the illness of the pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. Daniel E. Wiseman, the ob- 
servance of the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Church of Our Reedemer, Washington, 
D. C., has been postponed until Sun- 
day, September 8, at 11.00 A. M. At 
that time a special series of services 
will begin. 

Dr. Wiseman, who has been the only 
pastor of this congregation, has just 


recovered from a very serious attack of | 


bronchial pneumonia. This congrega- 
tion considers itself blessed in having 
their faithful leader nearly returned to 
his accustomed health and strength. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given that the twelfth 
biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Omaha, 
Nebr., beginning October 9, 1940. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Hotel Fontanelle. The Opening Service will be 
held at 7.30 P. M., Wednesday, October 9, in 
Kountze Memorial Chuch, 2602 Farnam Street, 
Walter H. Traub, D.D., pastor. 

(Signed) W. H. Greever, Sec. 


U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


The eleventh convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
October 5-9, 1940. Convention headquarters— 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. Communion Service for 
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_ delegates and visitors Sunday morning, October 


6, in St. John’s Church, Frederick J. Weertz, 
D.D., pastor. Business sessions will convene in 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines Monday, October 7, 
and continue through Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The Young Women’s Congress will be held 
Saturday, October 5, in St. John’s Church. 
A. Barbara Wiegand, Rec. Sec. 


U. L, C. A. BROTHERHOOD 


The twelfth biennial convention of fie 
Brotherhood of the United Lutheran Church in 
America will be held in Omaha, Nebr., Octo- 
ber 6, 7 and 8. The business sessions will be 
held in the Hotel Fontanelle. The opening 
service will be held Sunday evening, October 6, 
in St. Luke’s Lutheran Church. The Brother- 
hood Banquet, to which ladies are cordially 
invited, will take place at the Hotel Fontanelle 
Tuesday evening, October 8. 

O. Roy Frankenfield, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Southern Conference of the Synod in the 
Midwest will meet in St. Peter’s Church, Falls 
City, Nebr., the Rev. Victor Moeller pastor, 
September 23 to 25. Opening service Monat at 
7.30 P. M., with the administration of Holy 
Communion. Pastors who wish lodging are 
requested to notify the host pastor two weeks 
before the time of the meeting. 

L. J. Wolff, Conf. Treas. 


The fall convention of the New Jersey Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Wednesday, September 18, at Our 
Saviour Church, Bergen and Clendenny Aves., 
Jersey City, N. J., the Rev. Edmund A. Steimle 
pastor. The convention will open at 9:45 A. M. 
with the Communion Service. Afternoon ses- 
sion at 2:00 o’clock.’”’ Cyrus M. Wallick, Sec. 


The Western Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will hold its semi- 
annual meeting at the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, St. Paul Boulevard and Cooper Road, 
Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. Eugene L. Stowell 
pastor, Monday, September 23. The convention 
will open at 9.30 with The Service. The sermon 
will be preached by President Stowell, and the 
clerical officers will administer the Communion. 

Howard A. Kuhnle, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the New 
Market Conference of the Synod of Virginia 
will be held September 4 and 5 at St. Paul’s 
Church, Timberville, Va., the Rev. S. Wallace 
very pastor. Opening session Wednesday, 9.30 
A. Mz 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, October 30, in Trinity 
the Rev. J. J. Neu- 


Church, West Hazleton, 
Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


doerffer pastor. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lutheran 
Synod of South Carolina will be held Septem- 
ber 11, 12 and 13 in Resurrection Church, 
Cameron, S. C., the Rev. Carl B. Caughman 
pastor. The opening service will be at three 
o’clock, Wednesday, September 11. 

Mrs. John B. Moose, Rec. Sec. 


NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given of a proposed amerid- 
ment to Article VII of the Constitution of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conferences of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States. The clause, “An Archivist shall also be 
appointed,” is to be added as a complete sen- 
tence, being placed between the first and second 
sentences of the existing article. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Smith, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Kate Smeltzer Eargle 


last remaining child of Dr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Smeltzer, passed into the Church Triumphant 
July 22, 1940, at the Lowman Home, White 
Rock, S. C., where she had been a guest for 
twenty-five days. Mrs. Eargle was born May 
16, 1865, on the campus of Newberry College, 
where her father served as president during, 
and for several years after, the Civil War, and 
who perhaps saved the college from _ total 
collapse as a result of the war. 

In her early teen age she was confirmed in 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Walhalla, S. C., 
where the college had been moved because the 
site of Newberry had been taken over by the 
soldiers of the Union Army. Mrs. Eargle re- 
ceived her education in the schools of Walhalla 
and was graduated from the Walhalla Female 
Academy. She taught for a number of years 
in the schools of South Carolina. She married 
Jacob Eargle about forty-five years ago, and 
he passed away not long after their marriage. 


September 4, 1940 


Mrs. Eargle returned to teaching after the death 
of her husband. She made her home with two 
of her nieces, Mrs. Charles Ware of Greenville, 
S. C., and Mrs. Annette Price of Decatur, Ga., 
visiting also other friends and relatives. She 
leaves a number of nieces and nephews, to- 
gether with many friends to mourn her passing. 

Mrs. Eargle was a charter member of Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Greenville, where she 
served as organist and Sunday school teacher 
for many years. She was a charter member ct 
the Missionary Society of Trinity Churen and 
organizer of the Missionary Society in the 
Piedmont Conference of the Synod of South 
Carolina. She also served for a number of 
Hari as secretary of the Women’s Missionary 

ociety of the South Carolina Synod. It can 
be truly said of Mrs. Eargle that she loved her 
church, and her sacrifices and service for the 
church were, as those made by a mother for 
her child. Her simple faith and completely 
surrendered life were an inspiration to Trinity 
Church, and to all who knew her. 

The funeral service was conducted in Green- 
ville by her pastor, the Rev. J. E. Stockman, 
assisted by the Rev. Paul Counts, chaplain at 
the Lowman Home, and Dr. James C. Kinard, 

resident of Newberry College. Interment was 
in the family plot of St. John’s Lutheran Ceme- 
tery, Walhalla. One of God’s most beautiful 
souls has gone home. J. E. Stockman. 


Frank J. Finck 


was the youngest member of the family of six 
children of George and Louisa Finck. He was 
born in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, mid- 
way between Souderton and Telford, October 
24, 1867, and passed away August 6, 1940. 

Mr. Finck was a lifelong member of Zion Lu- 
theran Church of Wilmington, Del., and filled 
many offices of trust in his congregation, Sun- 
day school, and societies. He took an interest 
in all church affairs and gave his generous sup- 
port to all its activities. Upon the death of his 
wife five years ago he prestuisd an electric 
orgatron to the congregation in her memory, 
and in his will made a liberal bequest to his 
congregation and also to the Lutheran Orphans’ 
Home in Germantown, Pa. 

Mr. Finck was a railway postal clerk and 
served over thirty-six years, to the time of his 
retirement ten years ago. Since the death of his 
wife he has made his home with his brother in 
Wilmington, spending part of his winters in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and his summers in his cottage 
on the Brandywine near Lenape, Pa. 

The departed is survived by two brothers, 
ur. George J. Finck of Wilmington, Del., and 
the Rev. Dr. William J. Finck of New Market, 
Va.; fourteen nephews and nieces also remain 
to mourn their loss. : 

The funeral service was conducted by his 
pastor, the Rev. Sterling F. Bashore, August 8, 
and interment took place in Riverview Ceme- 
tery, Wilmington. Ss. F.B 


Mrs. Clara V. Hamma 


was called to eternal rest from her home in 
Springfield, Ohio, July 3, 1940, after an ex- 
tended illness. 

Mrs. Hamma was the wife of the late Dr. 
M. W. Hamma, whose — to Wittenberg Col- 
lege for theological education made possible 
Hamma Divinity School, which was so named 
in his honor. She shared with her husband a 
deep interest in the seminary and ever re- 
aeeeed a friend and supporter of the institu- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hamma was an active member of Fourth 
Lutheran Church, Springfield, where her labors 
of love and loyal support are remembered with 
deep gratitude. Her vision of the church, how- 
ever, extended beyond the local congregation 
and she was well informed on the work of the 
whole church. Her particular interest was in 
the work of American Missions, which she sup- 
ported generously. 

The funeral service was conducted by_her 
Cope the Rev. Carl W. Shanor, and Dr. Rees 

dgar Tulloss, president of Wittenberg College. 
Interment was made in Ferncliff Cemetery, 
Springfield, Ohio. Cc. W. Shanor. 


The Rey. Hugo G. Koch 


was born August 4, 1883, at Lewiston, Minne- 
sota. He entered into life eternal August 13. In 
1903 he was graduated from Northwestern Col- 
lege at Watertown, Wisconsin, and from the Lu- 
theran Seminary in 1906. September 20 of the 
same year he was united in holy wedlock with 
Agnes Lachman. _. E 

Congregations served by him during his ac- 
tive ministry are located at Crivitz, Franksville, 
Doylestown and Cedarburg, Wisconsin. Due to a 
stroke in the pulpit on a Sunday morning in 
October, 1938, from which he never fully re- 
covered, Mr. Koch resigned his pastorate at 
Cedarburg. after having served it for more than 
ten _vears. With his devoted wife he then moved 
to Milwaukee. 

In his own auiet way Pastor Koch carried on 
the work of the Master, instructing, baptizing 
and confirming, ever busy leading individual 
souls to Christ. 

The funeral services were held from the 
Church of the Reformation August 16 Dr. R. H. 
Gerberding, president of the Synod of the North- 
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west; the Rev. William Niebling, president of 
Conference, and the Rev. A. G. Streich, a close 
friend of the departed, brought words of com- 
fort to the bereaved. The latter also read the 
committal service in Arlington Cemetery, Mil- 
waukee. The Rev. G. Kempf, president of the 
Milwaukee Ministerium, conducted the altar 
service. The pastors of the United Lutheran 
Church residing in Milwaukee formed an hon- 
orary escort and the council of Cedarburg, his 
last charge, acted as pallbearers. 

_Pastor Koch is survived by his wife Agnes, 
his mother, a sister and two brothers. 

The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
Amos G. Streich. 


Miss Belle Rowe 


August 21 services attending the burial of 
Miss Belle Rowe were held at Emmitsburg, Md. 
Miss Rowe and her family were active mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church; and she is 
almost the last member of her family. The fol- 
lowing tribute is paid her by Dr. Luther DeYoe 
of Germantown, Pa.: 

“For more than fifty years I have known her 
noble devotion. Her life was unassuming and 
consecrated. To do God’s will was her joy. 

“In her home as daughter and sister and 
Near One she was the truest and kindest. She 
helped each one in the bearing of burdens. 
She was happy with them when happiness came 
into their pathways. Early in life she gave 
herself to teaching and helping in the Sunday 
school work of her beloved church, and was 
identified with the work among the younger 
children for almost fifty years. 

“She was faithful to every service that was 
possible for her in the church. She gave her 
encouragement to the Missionary Society and 
other organizations that meant the building up 
of God’s blessed kingdom. 

“In the community where she lived and 
wherever she was known her name stood for 
everything that is best in Christian life.” 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AKOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


WILL SIE- 
Ghevit and Tele 


WNS 


Finer materials, cut on 
pattern, hand-tailored 
throughout —_ Willsie 
Gowns give BETTER 
APPEARANCE, WEAR 
LONGER. Yet they 
cost no more than or- 
dinary Gowns. Write 
for sample and prices. 

PAUL A. WILLSIE CO, 
457 W. Fort Street, 
Detroit, Mich.; Smith 
Blidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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The time has come! 


Parish Education Month has arrived. The 


stage is set for a strong forward movement 


wath i ees ee eee 
ae | GEYSERS 


ME OR | 


in the teaching program of every church. 


Order Parish Education Month materials now. 
Use them in a vigorous effort to reach full 
effectiveness now in the activities of the con- 


| 
gregation. 


Parish 


The four folders illustrated here convey 
Education 


important messages in clear, crisp style. 
They should reach every home. Why not Month 


release one each week during September? folders 


Have visitors take them personally to 45 centetper hundred. 


Mauer Wisoom 
your membership and prospects, or send 


them by mail. 


Recognition Day on the last Sunday in 


September is being observed more and Recognition Day 
more widely, as a time for promotion of Program 
classes in the Church School, and for a by Theodore K. Finck 


special installation service of church work- 
Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a 


ers at the beginning of the fall term. dozen; $4.00 a hundred. Gniward, Christian Learners! 


A SERVICE FOR PROMOTION DAT. 
BY MODE E MDNCK 


‘TE CATTED LOTHEAAS POALICATION MOUSE, PRLASELFEU 


“Onward, Christian Learners!” is the type of 
program which provides a strong outline for a 
Promotion Day Service with provision for add- 
ing a variety of material adapted to local need. 
It can be presented at the Sunday school ses- 
sion, or at a special service. 


Recognize the workers! Give each one the New Recognition 


recognition card, properly inscribed, as an Card 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH HAVE 
BEEN ACCEPTED AS 


indication of the responsibility and trust 


Price, 25 cents a doz.; a 
serene po 


$1.75 a hundred. x 
the church. 4s Mot pin me, ne 


To live a life worthy of iunitation 
by those whom 1 teach 
or lead 
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wall of your home; or place it 
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on your desk where you 
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